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Handling Coke the Beaumont 


Joseph (Mich.) Gas Company 
42 cents more per ton for sized coke. 


annum. 


(The equipment paid for itself in one year.) 


We design and furnish the whole equipment 


to run. 





Vibrating Screen 


RAL BEAUMONT 00. 


| 364 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
New York Boston Chicago 








Beaumont Patent- Adjustable Coke Crusher 


Way 


Meant, among other things, to the Benton Harbor-St. 


An increase of coke sales—irom 700 to 4,500 tons per 


Our engineers can show you how to install a handling and 
sizing outfit in your plant. Write us. Ask for Catalog 30. 
— machinery, 
bunkers, steelwork, concrete and complete erection—ready 
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Even Though at First Thought Gas May Seem a 
Dry Subject to the Layman, the Gas Educa- 
tional Lecturer Can Find Enough of the 
Colorful and Dramatic Not Only to 
Attract, but to Hold Audiences 


Inception of the Idea of Toronto — Not Only a Local Field, but an Eager Welcome Accorded 
Throughout Canada and in United States Cities as Well 


By GEORGE W. ALLEN 
Advertising Manager Consumers Gas Company of Toronto, Toronto, Ont. 


In the year 1913, having charge of the educational 
class work among the employees of the Consumers’ 
Gas Company of Toronto, and feeling the need of some 
pictures or views to better illustrate the process of 
gas manufacture to my students, I induced the com- 
pany to purchase a set of gas manufacture lantern 
slides from a firm in England, and to also secure a 
stereopticon lantern for. illustrating them. 

The slides purchased were very interesting but did 
not illustrate to my satisfaction the process of gas 
manufacture as carried on in this country, besides 
many of the slides illustrated facts and figures a little 
too foreign for the general public in this country, so 
it was necessary to gather photographs, views, pictures 
and data that would be quite plain to the employee of 
the average gas company, and to the citizens in gen- 
eral, and from these pictures new lantern slides were 
made. 

This revision of the English lecture took some time, 
for it was necessary to make a careful review of many 
text books on gas manufacture, catalogues, historical 
volumes on mines and mining, as well as arranging for 
the taking of a number of local views of our own gas 
works, before an interesting story could be made up. 
However, after a large collection of historical and other 
illustrations had been obtained, new slides were made 
up and ppt into chronological order with the result 
that the Toronto company now has the most complete 
list of lantern slides on gas and kindred subjects of 
any other gas company to my knowledge in the world. 

The first lecture to be delivered outside the company 
was given shortly after the new lecture was completed, 


and it was given to the students of the chemical class 
ef the Toronto Technical High School. It proved an 
eye-opener to most of the students in attendance, as it 
opened up to them on a large scale what they were 
studying in a small way. 


EAGERNESS FoR Sucn LrEcTuRES 


The news of the lecture soon got abroad: and it was 
not long before other associations were asking to have 
an opportunity of hearing it. This gave me the idea 
of making it an educational talk of general interest 
to the people, and caused me to feel that here was an 
opportunity for some educational work along gas in- 
dustry lines that ought not to be neglected. I thereupon 
wrote the secretaries of numerous clubs, associations, 
iodges, colleges, etc., telling them about this interesting 
lecture, and giving a short synopsis of what it con- 
tained, such as: Farly vegetable plant life from which 
coal was made in the course of time; coal mining 
scenes, showing how coal is mined; fossils and plants 
found in coal seams; ancient forests painted by imag- 
inative artists from fossil plant remains; how the first 
attempts were made to extract gas from coal; interest- 
ing early historical facts regarding Murdoch’s clay 
pipe experiments; early gas inventors and their appli- 
ancés; early days with the first gas manufacturing 
works; troubles of the early gas company manager; 
the first process of making gas on a large scale; the 
layout of a small town gas works; how one man usually 
did, and sometimes now does, all the work connected 
with the manufacture of gas in small town gas works; 
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other products hesides gas which are obtained from 
coal through gas manufacture; how ‘tar is extracted; 
how ammonia and sulphur are taken out of gas before 
the gas can be sold; views showing the placing of coal 
in retorts in small and large gas works; how the coal 
and coke is now handled in large works ; how coke helps 
to relieve the fuel situation; views showing the thou- 
sands of poor children who call at the Toronto Gas 
Works daily for their supply of coke; the chemical 
analysis of coke and coal; the great fuel problem and 
how gas companies are relieving the situation ; the great 
waste of coal; Toronto’s coal importations and how 
much of it goes to waste (illustrated by comparative 
charts, towers, streets full of coal, etc.) ; this is fol- 
lowed by the hidden wonders of a lump of coal—the 
wonderful dyes, medicines, aromatic oils, perfumes, 
explosives, ammonia products, sulphur products, motor 
car fuels, flavoring extracts, etc., etc.—some three thou- 
sand or more. From the hidden wonders of coal a 
story is told that impresses the audience with the im- 
portance of a gas company to a community and proving 
that gas companies are the only real conservators of coal 
in the country. 


No Trous_e Gettrinc BooKINGs 


The response to the letters sent out was very grati- 
fying, quite a number of secretaries asking that they 
be given the privilege of hearing the talks and that 
they be allowed to add the lecture to their fall and 
winter programs. 

These lectures were given entirely free. I was not 
paid by the company for the time spent on these lec- 
tures, which were usually given in the evenings. I 
and my assistant considered the experience gained in 
the lecture field was ample payment for the time given, 
although the company later on appreciated the work 
we were doing in the aid of the industry. 

During the years 1916 and 1917, I got into direct 
touch with the principals of various public and private 
schools, requesting that their pupils be given the bene- 
fit of this educational lecture, which was at this time 
entitled “The Story of a Lump of Coal.” Over forty 
principals accepted the invitation and almost all of 
them arranged to have the lecture delivered in the 
school auditoriums, in the afternoons between 3.00 and 
4.00 p. m., this being at a time when most of the 
school’s work was completed for the day. 


Can ScHnoot CHILDREN Be INTERESTFD? 


Some schools had so many pupils attending that it 
was found impractical to deliver the lecture to all pupils 
at one time, and arrangements were made to take one- 
third or one-half of the children one day and the other 
children at later dates. 

It might be well to mention that each lecture would 
usually begin with one of the national patriotic songs 
and end with the national anthem; other interesting 
items of interest would be interspersed throughout the 
talks. 

Some principals and teachers made the lecture the 
basis of an examination, and many splendid essays, 
worthy of publication, were ‘written by the school 
children. : 

Any new business manager will find an investment 
in a lantern and in the purchase of slides money well 
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spent, provided, however, he takes upon himself the 
work of delivering the lectures, which he will find not 
hard to do. When I look back and remember how 
crude my first efforts at lecturing were, I can but smile, 
yet still feel that it was all for the good, for as long 
as one has a lot of good pictures to show it will mean 
half the battle. 

Nowhere have I received anything but a rousing wel 
come and many repeat calls have been the result. 

The lectures are revised to suit each individual audi- 
ence, and it is always advisable to add interest to the 
talks by speaking in travelogue style. There are a 
number of local meeting halls already equipped with 
lantern apparatus, doing away with the necessity of 
carrying one’s own lantern and screen. 


HeEtpinc To BE HELPED 


The man who wants to make good at this work needs 
to be one who will endeavor to be of real assistance 
to the associations he comes in contact with. If he 
tells the directors of clubs, halls, associations, young 
people’s meetings and school. people that he has some- 
thing entirely free from the appearance of being an 
advertising scheme which they ought to have, he will 
not have difficulty in arranging for meetings for its 
deliverance. I would be safe in guaranteeing any gas 
company situated in the average-sized town, a full 
series of meetings throughout the winter months, pro- 
vided I was out for this kind of business, showing how 
readily people take to the lecture. 

Some associations print big announcements about 
the lecture, and in numerous instances have sold tickets 
for admission. In some cases the “Story of a Lump 
of Coal” lecture follows a regular entertainment pro- 


m. 

On the platform at each lecture is placed a table 
on which a pyramid of coal is built. This helps to 
focus the attention of the audience and enables the 
lecturer to pick up a few pieces when forcefully im- 
pressing on the mind of an audience the value of such 
dirty, black substance to the community. I sometimes 
express it this way: 

“You have seen me show the long illustrated list of 
wonderful substances obtainable from this black, dirty 
material called coal, but to look at the substance you 
would hardly credit it, would you? Then, why should 
we as a people go on wasting it as we do? Why should 
we shovel it into our furnaces and fires as if it had no 
value? Ask yourself these questions, and say to your- 
self and to others too, how long are we going to stand 
for it? A great big part of our fuel question will be 
solved as soon as people realize the economic value of 
our gas companies to the natiori, and wake up to insist 
that only gas be used for all cooking and heating 
operations.” 

People like to see pictures and illustrations that 
illustrate what one is trying to say, and if one speaks 
in a simple, everyday language, there will be no diffi- 
culty in holding an audience. 


No Ace LrMmItaTIoNns To INTEREST 


I have personally for over an hour held the attention 
of an audience of above six hundred people with ages 
varying from five years old up to seventy years, and 
have rarely had a disturbing element, showing it is 
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possible to keep the attention of all in attendance if 
the lecture is made up of real interesting and diversified 
subjects throughout. My “Story of a Lump of Coal” 
lecture is composed of about 150 lantern slides, most 
of them being beautifully colored. 

It is earnestly hoped that the information here given 
may be the means of stimulating other progressive gas 
men to doing some of the same kind of work in their 
own towns, not only to create local interest in gas and 
coal subjects, but to help the gas industry as a whole. 

Other lectures are entitled: 

“The History, Manufacture and Development of 
Gas,” being a more technical revision of the “Story of 
a Lump of Coal,” and suitable for chemistry classes, 
technical schools and societies, etc. 

“A Trip through the New Welsbach Mantle Fac- 
tory,” fully illustrated, also including demonstrating 
material. 

“Doing Things, or How to be a Success in Business,” 
a real story of personal accomplishment in business. 

“One Hundred Ways to Save Gas in the Home,” one 
of the latest lectures, showing the many little leaks 
that cause big gas bills, and telling how to remedy 
them. 

The lecture on gas saving is very popular at domestic 
science classes, mothers’ meetings, cookery demonstra- 
’ tions, etc., and is, we have reason to believe, the only 
lecture of its kind on the continent. It also contains 
numerous lantern illustrations, and uses considerable 
demonstrating material. The lecture usually lasts about 
two hours. 





The One Unanswerable Argument Against 
Public Ownership the Verdict of the 
Battlefields of Europe 


“The German Empire, government controlled and 
owned; 92 per cent of the railroads of that country 
owned by the government; the telephones and tele- 
graph likewise; the banks, government agencies, indus- 
tries under government thumb or in government part- 
nership, the finest and most efficient industrial organi- 
zation the world ever saw, producing the most scien- 
tific war machine known in history, but a paternal rule 
that made its people mere working machines, barbaric 
and unfeeling. 

“I turn to America: Her railways and her telephones 
and her telegraphs and her industries not governmental, 
but individual. If her policy did not produce as great 
efficiency as Germany, it made real men and women, 
fine characters, recognized their obligations to their fel- 
low men, and- when the efficient war machine of the 
German government controlled empire met the free, 
unfettered individualism of America, the German ma- 
chine went down to defeat and individual America 
triumphed ! 

“The one unanswerable argument of the world 
against government ownership is the verdict of the 
battlefields of Europe in favor of the American flag. 
And yet some people honestly are advocating that we 
revise the policy that made us great, and adopt the 
policy of the nation that we have denounced as bar- 
baric and uncivilized. 

“They forget that wealth does not consist of sities: 
but of brains. The wealth of New York lies not in its 
harbors, or its buildings, or its lands, or its street rail- 
ways, but in the brains of its people. If to-night all of 
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the residents should leave and never return, New York, 
as a deserted city would not be worth even the tax- 
gatherer’s attention, because its wealth would have 
Tenarend with its departing citizens. 

“Individual enterprise pioneered the railroad systems 
of America, ‘These railroad pioneers blazed the way 
through the wilderness and the plains, and added mil- 
lions to the country’s wealth and prosperity in the cities 
and towns and factories and farms that sprang into 
being at their touch. 

“They achieved this with a capitalization of $40,000 
per mile, as against $109,000 in Germany, $139,000 in 
France and $275,000 in Great Britain. They paid the 
highest wages, and, on the whole, charged the lowest 
traffic rates in the world, and on a capitalization of 
ebout one-third of the average capitalization of Great 
Britain and France and Germany, they moved over 
our roads a traftic density practically twice that of the 
countries mentioned. 


AMERICAN SySTEM WINS 


“In the parallel between the government owned roads 
of Europe and the individual owned roads of America, 
the individual owned roads of America beat the gov- 
ernment owned roads of Europe practically two to 
one in every phase of the question. 

“Government ownership in any phase is a menace to 
democracy. It is autocracy enthroned. It could delay 
and hinder the transportation of the goods of the manu- 
facturer or the merchant opposed politically to the 
party that happened to be in power. It could lose the 
newspapers that criticised it on their way to their 
readers, and in the hands of a fourth-rate politician it 
could reduce this country to industrial slavery where 
the people dared only to obey like that which made 
Germany a menace of the world.”—-Ex-Governor E. C. 
Stokes of New Jersey. 





In Operation of Die Casting, Gas Fuel 
Improves Product 


A recently invented die casting machine operated 
by gas and electricity is securing remarkable results 
in the improvement of the product, the cheapening 
of it and in quantity increase. The machine is a ver- 
tical cast iron crucible in which the metal is melted 
by a gas fire. The method customarily employed de- 
mands that the resultant molten mass shall be forced 
into the die below the crucible by means of compressed 
air. In the gas burning machine the products of com- 
bustion are made to take the place of the air blast. 
This is accomplished by leading the waste from the 
flue through a water bath to a compressor where it is 
squeezed into the requisite atomic pressure and then 
directed to the top of the crucible. 

‘The vital difference between gas and air in this sort 
of employment lies in the fact that air carries oxygen 
whereas that element is absent from the gas. Just what 
this means is illustrated in the behavior of aluminum 
treated in the machine. 

If air is injected into this metal while the latter 
is in a molten state the effect is to solidify it quickly. 
The aluminum is simply oxidized. Oxygen being as 
stated, absent in the gas blast, no change occurs in the 
fluidity of the aluminum. Oxidation or the danger of 
it, is also recognized as a factor always in melting brass 
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and several soft or alloyed metals preliminary to their 
shaping in a die press. By using gas as the compressing 
medium there is an avoidance of the danger of this 
liability and a bettering of the product. As to aluminum 
particularly it is said no such finished work has been 
possible hitherto as that obtained by the process 
described. 

The die in the machine is operated by an electric 
motor. Thus far the product is limited to castings 
-weighing not above fifteen pounds. But it is expected 
this size will be exceeded and parts of dimensions re- 
quired in automobiles for example, will be made. Sand 
molds for cores are not needed. The work of ten men 
is done by one and the whole manufacturing operation 
is quickened. 

An important improvement has been made in the 
gas burning crucible type of brass melting furnace 
brought around by the utilization of waste combustion 
products of the gas fuel itself. In the operation of this 
furnace a mixture of gas and air makes up the fuel. 
It has been found by making a comparatively simple 
change in the intake system it becomes possible to pre- 
heat the air used in fuel mixture. The effect is to 
produce a marked decrease in the consumption of gas. 
Also a decrease in labor is obtained—Public Service 
Liusmen. 


Describes Method Whereby Prede- 
termined Pressures Can Be Main- 
tained by Clockwork 


Mac D. Dexter Perfects Device Wherein Additional Pressure Is 


Artificial gas is usually distributed under low pres- 
sures, the average being less than 2 oz. per square inch; 
the unit of measurement, however, is inches of water 
column. Pressures are controlled by a simple balanced 
valve suspended by a diaphragm or float connecting 
with the outlet side of the gas main. Such a form of 
governor maintains a uniform pressure at the outlet 
regardless of the fluctuating inlet pressure. 

The location of the governor is generally at the outlet 
of the gas holder, but in some cities there are governors 
in outlying districts supplied by separate lines from the 
gas plant. 

It is evident that with a uniform pressure at these 
points of distribution there will be a drop in pressure 
due to friction when gas is being consumed, the greatest 
drop being at points most distant and during peaks. In 
order to minimize this loss it is necessary to increase 
the pressure at the points of distribution, the amount of 
pressure increase being determined from pressure ob- 
servations taken at different points of the distribution 
system. 

There have been only two methods of accomplishing 
these pressure increases during peaks, one by adding 
weights to the diaphragm or float of the governor by 
hand, and the other by automatic means of adding 
weights, usually in the form of mercury. 


OpsyectTions To ContTro, By Hanp 


The objections to control by hand are the time and 
attention necessary to accomplish the desired changes, 
sudden increases or decreases being undesirable. 

The objections to the automatic methods are that in 
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many cases two governors are necessary, one to main- 
tain a uniform pressure at the inlet of the automatic 
governor; this necessitates additional investment and 
also reduces through friction the maximum pressure 
possible to carry. Skill is required to regulate and ad- 
just some of these for changed conditions, and in some 
cases it is still necessary to control the pressures by 
hand. 

Heretofore there has not been perfected a simple and 
reliable method whereby predetermined pressures could 
be maintaind by clockwork. The method described by 
Mac D. Dexter in the January Stone & Webster Journal 
was invented by the writer and application has been 
made for United States and foreign patents. 

The additional pressure is produced by pneumatic 
méans, and this is controlled by varying the seal of a 
dip pipe, which principle is well understood by all fa- 
miliar with this feature of the hydraulic main, only in 
this case the dip pipe is the moving element and not the 
liquid level. The method of operation will be under- 
stood by reference to the accompanying drawing, which 
illustrates a governor with a diaphragm 7, balanced by 
weights 10 to deliver the minimum pressure to be car- 
ried. A very small supply of gas regulated by the 
needle-valve passes through the flexible tube 13 and 
tube 14 attached to the lever, and escapes from the 
open-ended dip pipe normally just above the liquid 16. 
A branch from this tube connects with the enclosed 
space above the diaphragm of the governor; but since 
the gas escapes into the atmosphere, there is no addi- 
tional pressure upon the upper side of the diaphragm 
and the governor continues to deliver the minimum 
pressure. 


DEPRESSIONS IN PASTEBOARD Disc DETERMINE TIME 
oF INCREASE OR DECREASE IN PRESSURE 


The lever is supported by a roller resting upon the 
outer edge of a pasteboard disc placed back of the regu- 
lar chart of a twenty-four recording gauge. Now, if 
depressions are cut in the outer edge of this disc the 
lever is lowered by gravity and the dip pipe is sub- 
merged in the liquid, which causes a pressure to build 
up in the pipe line in proportion to the depth of seal, 
which pressure is transmitted to the diaphragm, causing 
additional pressure to be delivered by the governor. 

The angle of depressions in the pasteboard cam disc 
determines the time in effecting an increase or decrease 
in pressure, and the depth of the depressions the amount 
of increase. I+ is evident that with a pasteboard disc 
printed with radial lines for time and circumferential 
lines for pressure a disc can be cut so as to reproduce 
any curve of pressure selected to be carried throughout 
the twenty-four hours. 


Has Breen 1n Use Two YEArs. 


Although the amount of gas required is very small, 
means for venting this gas from the room are provided 
by. surrounding the dip pipe with a larger tube 32 and 
a flexible tube 54. The thumb-nut 39 and screw-threads 
36 furnish a convenient means of raising the liquid re- 
ceptacle for obtaining a very fine adjustment. 

The drawings illustrate the principles-of operation. 
After using this means of pressure control for nearly 
two years, it has been determined to use mercury for 
the liquid and a slightly. different form of lever. 

The advantages. claimed for this clockwork or selec- 
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ad 
tive service pressure contro] are that it is inexpensive 
to install, being applicable to governors already in serv- 
ice, either of the balance or automatic types, even the 
purchase of an additional recording gauge being un- 
necessary. The gauge and control apparatus can be 
any reasonable distance from the governor and can be 
applied to either district or station governors. By this 
system it is possible to carry the pressures that are de- 
termined to be best suited from pressure records taken 
from different parts of the distribution system, and to 
best take care of industrial loads between peaks in the 
day-time. On days of large send-out these increased 
pressures can be still increased by raising' the level of 
the mercury by means of the thumb-screw adjustment. 
It is possible to give the best service by giving the need- 
ed pressures and at the same time to keep the mean 
average pressure down so as to keep the unaccounted- 
ior gas at a minimum. 





Army Post at Atlanta Equals Gas Consump- 
tion of Small City 


From nothing at all at the beginning of the war, when 
the laying of the College Park main past the gates of 
Fort McPherson had just been finished, to a business 
bigger than the gas consumption of many a small city, 
the use of gas on the Government’s military reservation 
just south of Atlanta has grown and continues to grow 
bigger and bigger. Uncle Sam has become far and 
away the largest customer of the Atlanta Gas Light 


Company. 
What then was a space occupied by fighting men in 





one stage or another of training has become now a vast 


plant for nothing but the reconstryction of fighting men 
brought back wounded or sick. Building after building 
has been added, till now the population of General Hos- 
pital No. 6 is somewhere around 5,000. And still they 
come. ; 

Twenty-five hundred men are fed from the main 
kitchen there. Within a few days the gas company’s 
sales department, under Innis H. Morehead, Jr., will 
have completed the installation in that kitchen of its 
complete re-equipment with gas, and this big additional 
load will have been added to the service now rendered 
by the College Park main. 


The third of three service mains entering the reserva- 
tion is now being laid. When all three are in working 
order, the old post will be almost completely converted 
to the use of gas for kitchens and baths and for every 
other purpose. 


Ten sections of big solid-top and open-back Garland 
hotel ranges are to be installed in the main kitchen, re- 
placing ten sections of Government coal ranges. Two 
ranges at one end will be equipped with “Salamander” 
broiler attachments, the ranges standing back to back. 

Two 200-gallon Ruud storage heaters connected with 
two 300-gallon tanks already have been installed in this 
kitchen, replacing the water-backs of the coal ranges. 
A five horsepower Ofeldt steam boiler is being installed 
for the cooking of vegetables in steam-jacketed kettles. 
Four large “baker’s fryers,” made by the Eclipse Fuel 
& Engineering Company, for stock pot work, add an- 
other convenience. And a twelve-foot stretch of cake 
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griddles completes the equipment. The automatic dish- 
washers are operated, of course, with gas. 

No meter is available big enough to measure the flow 
of gas to this one kitchen alone in the post. Two of 
the biggest will be required. 

Another installation is of two Garland hotel ranges 
in the kitchen serving the officers’ wards, together with 
cake griddles and waffle irons and a 200-gallon Ruud 
storage water heater. 

A further big load is called for by a steam sterilizing 
plant in the operating pavilion. 

Another is in the eleven light-diet kitchens of the 
convalescent wards. 

“Every new installation in the post becomes a gas 
installation as a matter of course, so well have we won 
the hospital authorities with our service,” says Mr. 
Morehead. “And we are encountering few difficulties 
now in converting coal installations to gas.” 

Mr. Morehead adds that only one highly appreciable 
feature of the Fort McPherson business is its smooth- 
ness. A military personnel, trained in gas service, makes 
daily inspections of all appliances and keeps them in 
perfect order. 


No Duty of Inspection Rests Upon 
Employer in Supplying Simple Tools 
Is Obligated, However, to Furnish Reasonably Safe Tools and 
Appliances, but Where Workman Is Given Time Pre- 
viously Duty of Inspection Rests with Him 


It is a fundamental rule of the common law that the 
employer is bound to furnish the workman with a safe 
place in which to work and with reasonably safe tools 
and appliances. But there is a rule, known as the 
“simple tool rule,” which does not hold the employer 
liable if such tools as are furnished are suitable for the 
work done, nor is the employer bound to inspect them to 
discover such defects, declares Chesla C. Sherlock in 
an article-‘in /ron Age. . . 


Tue Basic Lecat Aspect 


This apparent conflict in the law is based upon the 
assumption that the employer is not bound to discover 
something which is understood by all and noticeable to 
all. A simple tool is so well known to all and its use 
so well understood that the employer cannot be charged 
with any defect in them, so long as such tools are of the 

“simple” class. 

In Arkansas the rule was applied, when the court 
held that injuries caused by a workman striking two 
hatchets together so that a piece of steel chipped off 
and lodged in his eve could not be — to the em- 
ployer. 


WuHuen Inspection Is PRESCRIBED 


A workman in Colorado was straightening the rim of 
a kettle with a hammer, and was injured by a piece of 
the hammer breaking off and lodging in his eye. It was 
claimed that the defendant company through its fore- 
man negligently and carelessly ordered and directed the 
plaintiff to lay aside a wooden hammer which he had 
previously been using and use in its place a steel ham- 
mer, thereby causing him to use one steel hammer 
against another in the straightening of the rim. It was 
held by the court that it was unlikely that this special 
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order could change the established method of doing the 
work, and that the employer was not liable. 

In a Kentucky case a workman was injured by « 
spike maul and claw bar, the employer being held no: 
lable, “as plaintiff's own evidence showed that he’ kne\ 
the condition of the claw bar and, so knowing, made 
the stroke which resulted in the injury to himself, the 
fact must be given the same effect as if the duty of 
inspection had rested upon him ; that in any event there 
was no duty of inspection upon the part of the master 
and consequently no negligence.” 

The rule was applied in a Louisiana case, where i: 
was shown that a sledgehammer had been supplied t: 
a workman and that its only defect was that it wa: 
heavier than was necessary for the work to be done. 

An emplover in a Maine case was held not bound to 
inspect a cold chisel which was used to cut off rivets 
and therefore not liable to a servant who was injured 
by a piece of steel which broke from the head of the 
chisel when he struck it, and flew in his eye. The 
plaintiff was working with another workman, one hold 
ing the chisel and the other striking it with the hammer 
and then reversing. 

The court held that it was not the duty of the em 
ployer to warn workmen against the danger of flying 
chips of steel or iron, in view of their experience and 
intelligence. It was further held that the duty of the 
employer was not changed by the fact that a committee 
of workmen had waited on the employer and com- 
plained to him of the defective condition of the tools 
and appliances, including the chisel, but no particular 
defect had been pointed out. Since it did not appear 
that any particular defect had been brought to the em- 
ployer’s attention, or that he had promised to repair the 
tools, his ordinary liability under the simple tool rule 
was not changed; hence he was not liable. 


Srmp_e Toors 


In a Tennessee case a cleaver having a sharp edge 
and a hammer head was used by workmen in cutting 
iron rods. It was a simple tool, in the opinion of the 
court, so that the employer could not be liable for in- 
juries resulting from the cleaver flying from its handle 
when used by another workman and striking the plain- 
tiff. 

It was shown to be an ordinary rule in the shop not 
to fasten the handle of -the cleaver tightly because ot 
the difficulty in removing it when the cleaver was to be 
sharpened. Although it was not necessary to use the 
cleaver as a hammer, the workmen frequently did use 
it in this manner after the cutting was done in knocking 
the piece of metal apart, and this was done under the 
eye of the vice-principal, who raised no objection. 

In Wisconsin it has been held that a hatchet and a 
maul are simple tools. 

The simple tool rule is invariably applied in cases of 
injury to workmen resulting from the use of simple 
tools. This means that no matter how the injury may 
arise, the employer, under the common law, cannot be 
held responsible for it if the injury was due to the tse 
of simnple tools. 

In a Texas case a Workman was injured by a piece of 
iron flying off a hammer used by another workman. 
The court stated that it was a correct proposition that a 
simple tool, like a hammer or a nail, does not impose 
upon the employer the duty of inspection, but added 
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that the question in this case is whether the employer 
used ordinary care in furnishing safe appliances under 
the circumstances of the case for the work to be done. 

The simple tool rule, however, is not always strictly 
applied to all cases. It was not applied in a Missouri 
case where a workman was injured by a flying piece of 
metal which came off the battered end of a chisel, strik- 
ing him in the eye and practically destroying the sight. 

It was held by the court that the plaintiff was not 
handling any of the instruments being used in the work, 
and that he was performing a service apart from the 
operation of the tools. It is worth while to note that 
:n this case the workman was injured by a chip flying 
from a tool in the hands of another workman. 


EXCEPTIONS 


There are some exceptions to the rule which employ- 
ers can well afford to consider, for in these exceptions 
do the courts almost uniformly’permit recovery against 
them, even though the agency of the accident be a sim- 
ple tool. 

In the first place, if the employer knows of a defect 
in a tool which he furnishes to a workman, and the 
workman does not know of it, the employer is liable for 
any injuries resulting. 

It is the.duty of the employer to exercise ordinary 
care to provide reasonably safe tools and appliances, 
and it applies to simple as well as complicated tools. 
The distinction, it should be observed, is in the duty of 
inspection, the employer owing no duty of inspection in 
the case of simple tools. 

But if the employer had actual knowledge of a de- 
fect in a simple tool, and the injured workman had no 
knowledge, the employer is liable for exposing the work- 
man to a peril unknown to him, and must, of course, 
respond in damages. 

In cases where the workman has directed the atten- 
tion of the employer to the defective condition of tools, 
and he has directed the workman to go ahead and use 
them until they can be replaced or repaired, the ques- 
tion of whether the workman has voluntarily and negli- 
gently continued to use said defective tools or appliances 
is a question of fact for the jury to determine, according 
‘to the view of the Oklahoma court. 

In Texas it was held that if the workman has had no 
opportunity in which to inspect a simple tool before 
using it, the employer will be liable for furnishing him 
a defective one. 

As to just what tools are simple tools, as a matter of 
law, it is impossible to say. Asa rule, however, the ex- 
pression will be given its ordinary meaning and the 
courts as a rule so construe it. A simple tool may be 
said to be any ordinary tool which is not complicated 
in nature and which is used in simple, ordinary work 
as distinguished from complicated or intricate work. 

Such matters can be determined only by consulting 
State authorities, as the courts are largely governed by 
the circumstances surrounding each case and conse- 
quently disagree in many specific instances. 

It is safe to say that any tool requiring inspection is 
not a simple tool. A chisel, for instance, which must 
be carefully inspected and selected in order to perform 
the intended work, is not a simple tool. The Wisconsin 
court has said that “furnishing an employee a step- 
ladder is furnishing him a place whereon to stand. It 
is a place, or appliance, not a tool.” 

We have found, then, that employers owe no duty of 
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mspection in the case of simple tools, and that they are 
not liable for injuries caused when such tools chance 
to be defective. 

We have also found certain classes of exceptions in 
which the “simple tool rule” does not obtain, and in 
which the employer becomes liable for injuries sus- 
tained. 


Foreman the Determining Factor in 
Plant Safety 


Unless He Can Be Reached, Safety Work Must Inevitably Fail 
—How to Reach Him and Type Worth Reaching 


‘The workman’s attitude toward safety depends abso- 
lutely on the attitude of the foreman. If he is indif- 
ferent the men will be indifferent. But if he believes in 
safety, if by what he says-and does each day he con- 
vinces his men that he is in earnest and is doing every- 
thing in his power to protect them, the foreman will get 
his men with him, declares F. E. Morris, safety engineer 
of the American Rolling Mill Company, in a safety lec- 
ture of the National Safety Council. Just as the cor- 
porals more than the captain determine the morale of a 
military company, so the foremen and sub-foremen de- 
termine the spirit of safety in a plant. 

Discipline has a place in safety work, but in the long 
run a foreman must lead his men into safety, not drive 
them. 





QUALIFICATIONS OF A SAFE FoREMAN 


What gualifications must a foreman have to get re- 
sults in safety? First, he must believe in accident pre- 
vention just as he believes in anything else that pre- 
vents waste and increases the efficiency of his depart- 
ment. Second, he must really care for his men as 
human beings, be sincerely interested in their welfare, 
and feel his moral responsibility to protect them. 

He must be a leader, capable of winning the con- 
fidence of his men so they will pull with him. 

He must know safety—-must inform himself, with the 
assistance of the safety supervisor, regarding the best 
standards developed in other companies where condi- 
tions are similar to those in his own department. 

Backbone is one indispensable part of the structure 
of a safe foreman. When he announces that, beginning 
to-day, safety is to be first and production second, he 
must convince his men that he means just that. No 
mollycoddle ever grew up to be a safe foreman. 

Finally, a foreman must be square with his men, and 
must be sincerely appreciative of every effort or Sug- 
gestion they make; and he must show his appreciation. 
In other words, he must win his men to safety. 


Wuat a ForrmMan Can Do 


To get his men intelligently interested in safety, a 
foreman must keep close to them—must watch their 
habits, study their jobs, make his men feel that he un- 
derstands their problems. He must carefully and con- 
stantly instruct his men in accident prevention, espe- 
cially the new men; not simply tell them to “be careful,” 
but warn them in regard to the particular hazards of 
their jobs and give them specific directions as to the 
safe methods of work. ‘ 

A foreman can take a new man and in a few min- 
utes, if he has tact and a friendly attitude, can impress 
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that man with the fact that here is a shop where every- 
body is pulling together to keep people from being in- 
jured ;. the company is spending money to make the 
buildings and machines safe, the foremen are doing 
their part, and the workmen are doing their part. This 
gives the new man a splendid start in the right direc- 
tion. 

A foreman should know his department. Through 
regular inspection and constant daily watchfulness he 
should know every dangerous place or practice. 

The responsibility of seeing that.guards are provided 
for dangerous places should be placed squarely on the 
foreman, and he should act promptly. ' Delay often de- 
stroys the workmen’s confidence in safety. The fore- 
man should see that the guards are kept in repair and 
are used by the men. 

The keeping of tools and machines in proper repair 
and adjustment is clearly the duty of the foreman. He 
can render most valuable service to safety by vigilance 
in this work. 

The effectiveness of the first aid department in caring 
for the men and preventing infection depends largely 
on the co-operation of the foreman in instructing and 
disciplining his men. He must make his men under- 
stand that minor injuries must receive prompt attention, 
and must show them why a slight break of the skin, if 
neglected, may cause blood poison and death. 

The success of workmen’s inspection committees de- 
pends wholly on whether the foreman believes in the 


committee idea—whether he properly instructs and en-. 


courages the committeemen from week to week. Here 
is where a forman can exert a direct and telling influ- 
ence for safety. 

Departmental meetings of workmen conducted by the 
foreman once a month have proved most valuable in 
keeping up interest and enthusiasm in safety. These 
meetings give the foreman an opportunity to place him- 
self on record as to what he is willing to do to protect 
his men, and what they should do. The workmen 
should also be encouraged to talk and a friendly get- 
together spirit should be fostered. 


THe SAFETY INSPECTOR AND THE FOREMEN 


If a safety inspector secures the wholehearted sup- 
port of the foremen he will succeed ; if not, he will cer- 
tainly fail, and nothing can save him. How can an in- 
spector secure this support? First, the inspector must 
be a “regular fellow”-—the kind of a man the foremen 
instinctively respect. Second, he must win by the serv- 
ice he venders. lf done in the right spirit, this is bound 
to win. He must keep in mind always that the foremen 
are the bosses of their respective departments, and he 
must work through them—never deal directly with the 
men. The inspector should keep in close touch with the 
foremen, talk over their accidents, consult with them 
regarding safety measures, assist them in keeping their 
accident records, secure for them information regard- 
ing guards, etc.—in short, make himself generally use- 
ful in any way which will help the foremen to prevent 
accidents. 

From the beginning the inspector should present 
safety to the foremen as a business proposition—not a 
frill, but an indispensable part of an efficient shop or- 
ganization. The records of reductions in accidents and 
the saving in money of other companies, if presented in 
simple, graphic form, will do much to make the foremen 
take safety work seriously. 
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The inspector should make it a rule to consult the 
foreman of a department and receive his approval be- 
fore submitting to higher authorities any recommenda- 
tion on safety pertaining to that department. Foremen 
are exactly like all the rest of us. They resent any 
attempt to impose arbitrary standards; they appreciate 
being consulted from the start and having a voice. They 
respond to recognition and courtesy. 

Foremen are always interested “in what other plants 
are doing; what some other foreman has actually done 
with success appeals to them. The mere opinion of the 
inspector that a certain thing will work does not stir 
them deeply. The continuous circulation of blueprints 
and photographs of guards, copies of bulletins and 
posters, outlines of successful schemes to reach the 
workmen, gathered frem the experience of other com- 
panies, will do much to foster confidence in safety and 
maintain interest and enthusiasm. 

Monthly meetings of foremen offer a valuable means 
of keeping safety uppermost. The~ superintendent 
should preside and the safety inspector should act as 
secretary. The discussion should center around the ac- 
cident experience of the past month. These meetings 
give the superintendent a splendid opportunity to show 
his own interest in safety and what he expects the fore- 
men to do. The inspector also has a chance to describe 
the progress of accident prevention work throughout 
the plant and to ask for suggestions. 

The inspector should make a graphic chart of acci- 
dents each month, by departments, showing comparison 
with previous records. Many companies post their 
charts on the bulletin boards and find they stir up a 
friendly rivalry and spur the foremen to increased 
vigilance. 

When a foreman has done some praiseworthy piece 
of work or has made a good record in accident reduc- 
tion, it is a tactful thing for the inspector to mention 
the fact in a letter to the superintendent and send a 
copy to the foreman. He will appreciate such recogni- 
tion; it will make him feel that the inspector is his 
friend. 


Stability of American Potash Industry Gravely 
Imperiled 

The present is a critical time for the potash indus- 
try recently established in the United States, accord- 
ing to H. S. Gale, of the U. S. Geological Survey, De- 
partment of the Interior. Prior to the war this coun- 
try used more than a million tons (gross weight) of © 
potash salts each year, and it has been supposed that 
the cutting off of a large part of this supply was a 
keen deprivation, particularly to the farmer, by whom 
it was used for fertilizer. This foreign supply has 
not been available during the war, and with much 
energy and enthusiasm a domestic production equiva- 
lent to about one-fourth the former importation has 
been built up. Now, however, it is unexpectedly dis- 
closed that there is little or no market for potash 
either at the high prices that have prevailed or even 
at a considerably lower price. No satisfactory ex- 
planation of this situation seems to be offered. 

Approximately 100,000 tons (gross weight) of pot- 
ash salts produced in Nebraska in 1918 are reported 
as lying in storage warehouses distributed through- 
out the Southeastern States, which is the region 
where potash is principally consumed. This is of the 
same quality that was used in 1917 and is immedi- 
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ately available to the fertilizer manufacturer or the 
farmer. Potash of other sorts from various sources 
is also reported unsold, though in smaller quantities. 
As this surplus represents approximately half the 
relatively small domestic production, and as potash 
from foreign sources has not been available during 
the year, it is difficult to explain this apparent lack 
of interest in the present small doméstic supply. 

There is a good deal of discussion about present 
sources and production of potash, and apparently 
some confusion in the use of the terms by which this 
production is expressed. The following is therefore 
a brief summary of the situation based on the latest 
available data. The statistics for the year 1918 are 
not yet complete. 

Potash is a term commonly used in referring to 
the miscellaneous materials carrying potassium 
which are used or valued chiefly for the potassium 
contained in them. In 1913, the last year before the 
war, there was imported into the United States 
1,092,588 short tons (gross weight) of the miscel- 
lanegus potash-bearing materials, equivalent to 270,- 
720 short tons of “pure” or “actual” potash. This 
includes the figures for the fotlowing salts: Kainite, 
manure salts, chloride (muriate), sulphate, bicarbo- 
nate, bitartrate (argol), bitartrate (cream of tartar), 
carbonate (crude, crude black salts, and refined), 
caustic, chlorate, chromate, bichromate, ferrocyanide 
(yellow prussiate), ferricyanide (red prussiate), iodide, 
nitrate (saltpeter, crude and refined), permanganate, 
and Rochelle salts. 

Since 1913 the imports of these substances have 
greatly decreased, until during 1916 and 1917 the total 
gross weight of potash salts imported was only about 
25,000 short tons, containing about 8,000 tons of “ac- 
tual” potash. By far the greater part of potash for- 
merly imported came from Germany, but some of the 
substances named in the list have come from other 
places and were received during the war. 

During the war period the United States has grad- 
ually built up an independent production of potash. 
According to the latest complete summary of the state 
of this industry, the principal sources and present rate 
of production in the United States are as follows: 

1. Nebraska: Brine obtained from alkali lakes in the 
western part of Nebraska has thus far yielded the larg- 
est production of pétash made in any single district. 
These deposits appear to be small and they have not 
been regarded as holding very large reserves for the 
iuture, but late reports indicate that larger stores of 
potash-rich brines exist below the surface than has here- 
tofore been assumed. 

These deposits are now reported to be producing at 
the rate of 600 tons (gross weight) of potash salts a 
day, which is 219,000 tons a year, equivalent to approxi- 
mately 50,000 tons of “actual” potash. This district 
produced 43,219 tofs (gross weight) of potash salts, 
equivalent to 10,222 tons of “actual” potash, in the first 
six months of 1918, these being the latest statistics of 
production now available. 


2. Searles Lake, California: Searles Lake, in Cali- 


fornia, is a large deposit of mixed salts containing a 
somewhat complex brine that is unusually rich in pot- 
ash. Estimates of the amount of recoverable potash in 
this deposit indicate that it contains enough to supply 
the entire needs of the country for at least eighty years.. 
This deposit is now yielding a substantial part of the 
country’s supply of potash from lands that were but re- 
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cently unutilized public lands. The deposit has now 
been subdivided by the Secretary of the Interior into 
a number of leaseholds, under authority of the potash- 
leasing law enacted October 2, 1917, and a much larger 
production may be expected. At present this deposit is 
yielding about 4,000 tons (gross weight) of potash salts 
monthly, equivalent to about 2,000 tons of “actual” 
potash. About 14,000 tons of salts, equivalent to 5,000 
tons of “actual” potash, was produced from this de- 
posit during the first half of the year 1918. 

3. Kelp. Next to the brines, of which the principal 
sources of present production have already been named, 
kelp yielded the largest output made by any single 
source or district. At the close of 1918 the larger kelp- 
potash plants had already ceased operation, and_ this 
branch of the potash industry will probably not sur- 
vive a considerable reduction in the price of potash. 
However, during the first six months of 1918 there was 
produced from kelp 6,512 short tons, gross weight, of 
potash salts or materials, which was equivalent to 2,412 
tons of “actual” potash, which was about 11 per cent 
of the domestic production of potash during that pe- 
riod. 

4. Distillery Wastes. Waste derived from molasses 
that has been fermented and distilled in the manufacture 
of industrial alcohol was concentrated and dried, yield- 
ing a potash residue in large quantity that is useful for 
fertilizer. During the first six months of 1918 there 
was obtained from this source 7,721 short tons of potash 
fertilizer containing 1,397 tons of ‘ ‘actual’ potash. The 
production from this source was therefore at the rate of 
about 1,200 tons monthly of crude potash material. 
This is a by-product from an industry already estab- 
lished and will probably be maintained as long as the 
price of potash covers the cost of concentrating and 
drying the waste liquors. 

Alunite. Another mineral source is alunite, which is 
being worked in a deposit in Utah. This is yielding 
about 20 tons a day of potassium sulphate, equivalent to 
just about 10 tens of “actual” potash. This constitutes 
about 5 per cent of the domestic supply. 

Miscellaneous. The other sources of potash which 
have furnished only a small part of the domestic supply 
include dusts from cement and blast furnaces, Steffens: 
water of beet sugar manufacture, greensands, and leu- 
cite and other silicate rocks. The manufacture of crude 
potash salts by leaching wood ashes has long been am 
established though proportionately a small industry. 

The potash recovered as a by-product from the dusts 
of cement and blast furnaces bears great promise for 
future production that may be maintained in the face 
of competition. It appears that a quantity of potash 
equivalent to nearly one-third of our normal annual 
requirements is now going to waste in cement- furnace 
dusts. The quantity lost in blast furnaces seems even 
greater, but we are probably not yet in a position to 
say what part of this is practically recoverable. The 
cement dust collected in the first:six months of 1918 
amounted to 5,909 tons, carrying 658 tons of “actual” 
potash, which was less than 3 per cent of the total do- 
mestic production. The recevery from cement dust 
increased during thé latter part of 1918. Blast-furnace. 
dust amountigg to 792 tons, equivalent to 79 tons of 
“actual”’ potash, was recovered in the same period. 
Among the potential resources in process of develop- 
ment are the potash-bearing silicates, particularly the 
leucite rock of Wyoming, the greensands of New Jersey 
and elsewhere, and the potash-rich slates of Georgia, 
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such as are found also in other parts of the country. 
There are vast reserves of these raw materials in this 
country, the utilization of which depends on the dis- 
covery or operation of processes cheap enough to per- 
mit production under normal competition with potash 
derived from other and from foreign sources Many 
of these projects are of great merit and deserve en- 
couragement. Even if not substantial assistance in 
carrying out the experimental work is offered to them, 
at léast it is to the interest of the American public that 
they shall be allowed a fair chance to establish them- 
selves. 

Foreign potash cannot be delivered in time to be used 
for the next season’s crops, so that if the present stocks 
of domestic potash are not sold very soon fertilizers for 
the spring season will again be made in a form deficient 
in this essential constituent. This is not only unfortu- 
nate to the farmer but may soon be ruinous to the newly 
established potash industry in this country. The stock 
in storage represents a capital investment of many mil- 
lion dollars, doubtless incumbered with obligations that 
must soon be met. The need for reaching some imme- 
diate understanding and action is therefore imperative. 
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Methods of Shutting Off Water in Oil and 
Gas Wells 


Bulletin 163 (Petroleum Technology: 46) of the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines. Paper backs; 9 x 6 in.; 122 pages; illus- 
trations consisting of twenty plates and seven figures, from 
halftones and lite drawings. Author, F. B. Tough. . Price 
30 cents. Obtainable from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C. Published October, 1918. 


The financial losses occasioned by the ingress of 
water to oil or gas wells are, unhappily, too well 
known to need a detailed discussion here, although 
that is exaetly what the author of this bulletin pro- 
ceeds to do before taking up the subject of checking 

~ and eliminating the unwelcome fluid. With the thor- 
oughness characteristic of all governmental under- 
takings, he prefaces his brochure with a lucid descrip- 
tion of the various means hy which the national bev- 
erage-to-be (after June 30} gains access: to oil and 
gas formations, in order that the reader may better 
understand the remedies explained later on. 

We are told that dealing with the water problem 
may. be considered in two separate phases: drilling 
precautions to prevent the incursion of water into 
pay strata, and remedying such intrusion after it has 
commenced. After presenting data on a number of 
California wells, the writer proceeds to a considera- 
tion of ways and means for treatment of water trou- 
dles in the California, Mid-Continent and Gulf fields. 
In the case of the California fields, the topics dis- 
cussed include a general treatise on the methods and 
objects of cementing; the dump-bailf cementing 
process and method of use; cementing’ plugs, includ- 
ing the “Sure-shot” and the Hall varieties, and their 
use; the tubing method of cementing and the con- 
ditions under which tubing should be used, together 

with special methods of mixing cement for the Scott 
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cementing outfit; the use of the Baker cement. con- 
tainer, and the advantages and disadvantages of the 
tubing method; the casing method of cementing, 
including the operation of the two-plug process: how 
to prepare a well for cementing; the use of packers 
and how to test a water shut-off ; the use of hydraulic 
lime for shutting off water, including a discussion of 
the chemical propérties of hydraulic lime and the spe- 
cial uses to which it may be put. 

Water problems in the Mid-Continent fields are 
treated in an equally thorough manner, the general 
conditions prevailing in this part of the country first 
being taken up. Suggestions for the use of mud fluid 
and cement are given and for the preparation of mud 
fluid. A proposed mudding and cementing outfit for 
Mid-Continent use is described, with costs, and like- 
wise the setting up and operation. We are also told 
of the McDonald process for cementing off bottom 
water in oil and gas wells and the use of lead plugs 
or lead wool for shutting off bottom water in a well. 

In overcoming the water evil in the Gulf fields, tne 
necessity for a thorough knowledge of subsurface 
geology in this. region, based on complete well logs, 
is emphasized. The so-called “Bootleg-packer” sys- 
iem is dealt with and methods are described for plug- 
ging oft water sand in the bottoms of Gulf field wells. 
In this connection, the writer believes, among other 
things, that the insurance against damage to the well 
and property by leaving the entire water string in is 
worth many times the interest on the money tied up 
in the extra string of pipe, and that drilling data 
should be freely exchanged among neighboring op- 
erators. As a whole, this bulletin is exceedingly 
comprehensive, and deals with a topic which will 
doubtless be under consideration and discussion as 
long as there are enough known deposits of oil and 
gas remaining in the earth to make their development 
profitable. The Bureau. of Mines has repeatedly 
called attention to the importance of protecting oil 
and gas sands from the encroachment of water, and 
the purpose of the bulletin described above is to 
summarize existing knowledge of methods and de- 
vices for the acccmplishment of this. 





Fighting frost with the heat of gas pipes is the scheme 
proposed by Willis S. Jones, well kiown Pomona valley 
citrus grower. 

Mr. Jones announced recently that it is the purpose 
of a number of growers to equip an acre of orange 
trees with gas heaters, these being arranged in two 
rows on the north and east, with less in the center and 
on the south and west. He explained that there is a 
slight draft of air toward the southwest nearly every 
night, regardless of the other conditions, except in rare 
exceptions. By using the gas, Mr. Jones explained, 
there will be produced two elements desired—humidity 
for a blanket, and carbonic acid for weight, as well as 
the actual heat, and it will thus show what can be ac- 
complished by ‘smokeless heaters. This acre is located 
at the corner of College and Cucamonga Avenues, 
Pomona, Cal. 

Mr. Jones also advocates heating by the community 
instead of by the individuals. In this manner the en- 
tire valley could profit by the natural drift of warm 
air toward the southwest, that firing could be done with 
fewer heaters, they being placed at the proper locat- 
tion to utilize the drift 
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Even THouGu at First Tooucnt Gas May SEEM If You Haven’t Time to Make Your Windows 


a Dry Suspyect TO THE LAYMAN, THE GAS 
EpucATIONAL Lecturer CaN Finp ENouGH 
' OF rHE CoLorFult AND Dramatic Not ONLy 


Attractive Close Them Off 
We sometimes stop and gaze into gas-office dis- 
play windows. All of these windows are more or less 


to Atrract, BvT To Hop Avprences. By intended to promote the use of gas. Oddly enough, 
GEORGE W. ALLEN .....-..+ee eee eeeseees 137 to our mind the majority influence to the contrary. 
Descrines MetTHop WHEREBY PREDETERMINED We remember a display of what, in its proper set- 
Pressures CaN Be MAINTAINED By CLOCK- ting, is about as attractive a gas heater as we have. 
A RE LOO ON ee ep OE 149 here were several placed haphazard about the win- 
dow and a few bunches of circulars and cards thrown 

No Duty or Inspection Rests Upon EMPLover in to boot. 


In SUPPLYING SrmPLE TOOLs ........... 


ForREMAN THE DETERMINING Factor IN PLANT 


..- 142 It would take a very attractive appliance indeed 
to attract in such a situation. 
But nature combined with the carelessness of man 


SAFETY «esse cece tec e eee e eee ctr scent eeees 143 5 give the attractive features of the heater in this 
STABILITY oF AMERICAN Portas Inpustry - “splay a black eye. 
Gaaveny Icpurtted= 55050 Sk kale ss 144 The window faced to the east, and there was a 


PUBEICATIONS © 3.5 64 SO ASS ES oe i ea 


Methods of Shutting Off Water in Oil and 
Gas Welis 


News oF THF Gas INDUSTRY 
PERSONAL Notrs 


Constrrction Notes 





WONEAAS 2S So. oo ia heck + oc hae d Rok come ee 


bright morning sun with nothing to soften its en- 
..- 146 trance to the windows. 
A good part of this heater is a clay composition. 
Alight in a darkened setting that glowing clay is as 
appealing a sight on a chilly day as one would care 
..- 147 to see. Dead in its proper setting in a fireplace well 
below the direct vision of the eye and in the semi- 
obscurity consequent to its location, the clay work 
_.. 157 38 also attractive. 
But in this window display it was brought up 
... 159 close ‘to the eye. The brilliant sun, totally unob- 
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Shytrrrrics 


structed, revealed every minute unevenness in the 
clay work; brought out and magnified every feature 
that would detract from its appeal to the eye. he 

The manufacturer of this appliance would: have- 
had a just grievance against the gas company father- 
ing this display. Not only did it not enhance the at- 
tractiveness of the heater, but in effect actually com- 
bined its surroundings so as to make it as forbidding 
to the eye as its individual attractiveness would per- 
mit it to be. 

Attractive window displays—this does not mean 
any window display—have been found profitable un- 
dertakings by many gas companies. An unattrac- 
tive display is promoting competitors’ goods. If you 
haven’t the time or the money to make your window 
attractive, curtain it off. You will find that ‘it pays. 





Why It Takes More Gas to Cook the Same 
Meal in Winter 

We are indebted to James Ferrier in an article in 
Here We Are, the house organ of the Atlanta (Ga.) 
Gas Light Company for reminding us of a reason 
for the higher gas bills at the present season that is 
frequently overlooked by the gas adjuster and seldom 
explained to the consumer. 

It brings.to.mind an incident that came to our at- 
tention. . 

A consumer was before the complaints counter. 

“You know the nights are longer nowadays,” the 
clerk was explaining. 

“But we -haven’t a gas light in the house. We use 
electricity,” retorted the consumer. 

The clerk was unabashed. 

“You use more hot water in winter than you do in 
summer,” he suggested. 

“We have a hot water attachment to our furnace,” 
returned the consumer. “In fact, this should tend to 
make our present bills lower. Both my wife and I 
prefer cold water in the summer, but what little we do 
use is heated by gas. In the winter all our hot water 
comes from the furnace.” 

“Well, the gas you use in portable heaters measures 
up some,” urged the clerk desperately. 

Despite his vexation the consumer smiled. 


“We haven't a portable gas heater in the house,” he ° 


protested, a trifle more genially. 

“Perhaps I have not made myself clear. At this 
time of the year we use gas only in the cooking range. 
In the summer we heat a little hot water by gas as 
well as cook.” 

The clerk in question was apparently not over- 
supplied with brains. He was persistent though. 

“Changing cooks often cause variations in gas bills,” 
he put forth tentatively. 

The consumer’s smile became, manifestly, one of im- 
patience. His foot tapped nervously against the floor. 
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“We've had the same cook for the past ten years,” 
he explained patiently. “My wife.” : 

“Well, maybe the kitchen got cold and she kept 
the range burning longer than usual for warmth.” 

“That is not in the least likely. A register from the 
furnace opens into our kitchen. We have to keep it 


‘closed most of the time.” 


“Well whatever the fault,” blurted the clerk some- 
what desperately, “It’s up to you. The meter we put 
in at your request last month was tested and checked. 
Our men find no sign’ of leakage in your piping.” 

“Then I am to understand that you have exhausted 
your last resource?” 

The clerk nodded. 

“Very well then. I will complain to the Public Serv- 
ice Commission. It is very evident to me that some 
thing must be wrong.” 

Wouldn’t this explanation of Mr. Ferrier’s—clear 
even to a layman—have sent this consumer away satis- 
fied. 

“It can be readily seen why gas bills should vary even 
when approximately the same amount of cooking is 
done. As every housekeeper knows, cooking involves 
much boiling in water. The temperature of water 
drawn from the faucet is often 30 deg. less in winter 
than in summer. A gallon of water weighs about 
eight and one-third pounds. Now, multiply that by 30 
and it is at once evident that it takes 249 more heat 
units to boil a gallon of water in winter than it does 
in summer. ‘There are, also, other factors tending to 
raise the bill. In cold weather more heat is lost by 
radiation from the sides of the cooking utensil and the 
colder air flowing to the burner tends to lower the tem- 
perature of the flame. Gas of 575 B.t.u. requires about 
eight feet of air to each foot of gas to complete the 
combustion. Consideration of these facts might cause 
our average citizen to be less harsh in his judgments 
of the gas company.” 

Can it be possible that there are men at some of 
our complaint desks who are ignorant of these self- 
evident facts? Or do they sometimes merely forget? 


Concerning that “Liberty Fuel” 
The following is reprinted from The Empire, a pub- 


lication issued by the employees of the Doherty In- 
terests’ Empire Companies: 


“Liberty Fuel,” the much heralded, which, according to 
its sponsors, was to have superseded gasoline as a motor 
fuel, has gone the route of its predecessors, the report com- 
ing from none other than Mark L. Requa, Federal oil ad- 
ministrator,at whose instigation most rigid tests were made 
of the possibilities of the new “substitute.” That the manu- 
facturers employed first-class press agents must be con- 
ceded, for the publicity given the fuel for a time had all the 
earmarks of being true; but George Ade’s motor-boat, the 
Swan Song, was not long in coming. 
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When the announcement was first made that a genuine 
substitute for gasoline had been perfected, refiners and oil 
men generally were startled, for all alike foresaw the effect 
of a cheaper and more efficient fuel upon the gasoline mar- 
ket. Later, these same oil men recalled that similar “sub- 
stitutes” had been discovered from time to time during the 
past few years, and that in each case the inventor was pre- 
mature in making public his “achievement.” 

The recent report of Mr. Requa will put to rest any un- 
easiness in the minds of refiners, as the administrator’s sum- 
mary of the new fuel is to the effect that it is far inferior 
to gasoline in every way. The statement only bears out 
the opinions of the old heads that-there will be a stable 
market for gasoline for many years to come. 

\ 


This is interesting to us, because some comment has 
been caused by what was termed the JourNAL’s “fail- 
ure” to bring this new fuel to the attention of its read- 
ers, especially so since one of the devisors, previous to 
his army experience, was a gas man of some promi- 
nence. 

We read the first newspaper announcements of the 
new “discovery” probably as early as any contemporary 
who made a feature of the fuel. But we were not as 
ready to take them at their face value. Maybe we flat- 
ter ourselves, but somehow we think our readers look 
io us for a greater degree of sophistication on such mat- 
ters than they expect from the daily press. 

Something told us to question the results obtained by 
this new fuel, to regard its advent as hardly warranting 
our making a feature of it. It would be pretentiousness 
tO assign as a reason superior technical depth. But it 
certainly was not inside information. It might, how- 
ever, have been sophistication. 

We would style it, rather, instinct. 

We are glad we did not grab at this “discovery” and 
play it up. 

The gas industry is very much concerned with motor- 
fuel possibilities. It should know, even if in some cases 
it does not, a great deal about them. 

It should not be in the gullible class in this ater: 
its attitude towards new “discoveries” 
motor fuels should be one of askance. 

A gas journal grabbing on to bubbles of this kind 
with as much avidity as the daily press is at least undig- 
nified. It is a rather sad spectacle in that it is, in a 
way, a billboard of the industry. 


in the way of 





That Deep, Deep Mystery 


It is a great mystery to some, and those most 
mystified are they, who, last winter, ceased mer- 
chandising efforts in the futile hope of reducing gas 
consumption. 

To date we have had an unusually mild winter. Yet, 
strange to many, gas sales are little reduced in com- 
parison to the record outputs of last winter. 

Where does it go? 
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The companies that courageously lived up to their 
obligations last winter smile up their sleeves. They 
know. 

But to the timorous and’ mistaken being, who re- 
linquished normal profits on appliances, in the height 
of the demand, that would have done sOmewhat to 
make up for the lean profits on the gas, who sat 
tightly blindfolded during the summer while every 
conscientious family-head in the land was deluging 
profits on department stores and “Hole-in-the-wall” 
dealers for appurtenances they could have sold, we 
offer this possibility. 


Last winter, in the midst of the onset, thousands 
bought gas heaters that might never have bought 
them under other circumstances. During the sum- 
mer thousands more bought them as a precaution. 

This winter has given rise to no emergency that 
the household furnace could not handle: To call in 
the gas heaters as an auxiliary would have been 
unnecessary. 

But the gas heaters were there. 
vestment had to be made. 


People used them in the mild fall chills when usu- 
ally they would have lighted a wood fire in the fur- 
nace, morning and night, to “take the chill off.” 

The gas heaters sufficed. 


No primary in- 


Coal fires in furnaces this year were to a very large 
extent started a month or more later than usual. 

Using their gas heaters people came to know them 
and appreciate them. 

Under the conditions that have existed they were 
not only a convenience, a luxury. 
economy. 

In many homes, oftentimes, the furnace has been 
allowed to burn out and stay cold for weeks and days 
at a time. Gas filled in in the interim. 


They were an 


In other homes the furnace has been banked day 
after day, in most cases the drafts being on a short 
while each morning and a short while each night. 
The gas heater filled in in the daytime. 

The results of this winter are going to show an 
unusually low domestic consumption of coal even 
for a normal winter. They are going to show a gas 
consumption unusually large for any except an ab- 
normal winter. 


The gas companies, who, when the conditions were 
ripe and the temptation to do otherwise might have 
been considerable, continued to sell heaters have only 
themselves to thank for this condition. The gas com- 
panies, who lacked a stiffness in the spine and a 
dearth of common sense, and did not sell heaters at 
such time, have to thank the assiduity of outside 
merchandisers who were interested only in the profits 
on the individual sale and not in the least whether 
the gas demand should be large or small. 
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The Educational Lecture on Gas as a Draw- 
ing Card 
It seems remarkable that only recently has a realiza- 
tion of the advantage of familiarizing the public not 
only with the uses of gas, but with the processes, of its 
manufacture and the intricacies of the business as well, 
has come to the gas industry. 


Perhaps this is because we have had our noses too 
close to the grindstone. It has just been one day’s work 
after another. Failing ourselves to. sense the romance, 
the dramati¢, in the conversion of a lump of coal into 
gas, it never occurred to us that a lecture on gas could 
be made interesting enough to attract a full. audience. 
or, if this could be done, to contribute anything more 
than some odd hundreds of additional yawns to the 
national output. 


A few months ago Ralph Elsman, manager of the 
Kings County Lighting Company, made overtures to 
the school heads in his territory to get lecturers before 
the school children. It was in the nature of an experi- 
ment, and the effort was, even at so late a day as this, 
in the nature of an innovation in the American gas 
industry. 


These lecturers spoke on that dry subject gas before 
hundreds of all degrees of immaturity. To interest 
and to hold such audiences there must surely be some- 
thing colorful to be found in gas. The juvenile mind 
cannot be bribed by promises of uplift and educational 
value. 

And these lectures were a success. 

At present the gas company is capping off the effort 
by a composition contest in which these youngsters will 
set down on paper what they have learned. Almost a 
thousand immature Americans in one company’s terri- 
tory evidently know enough about gas and its making 
to write a story descriptive of it. 

Other gas companies have manifested an interest in 
the possibilities of the educational gas lecture. In seek- 
ing to meet the demand for information upon which 
such companies could form plans, the American Gas 
ENGINEERING JouRNAL at once thought of George W. 
Allen, who might be termed the pioneer in this class of 
work on this continent. Mr. Allen was requested to 
contribute such information and the leading article in 
this week’s issue is the result of the request. 

Mr. Allen has been more than a company lecturer. 
He has been, in a way, a crusader. 

A reading of his article suggests that these lecture 
efforts may well be more than a company matter; in 
fact, a responsibility of the gas industry as a whole. 

There may be in his article a suggestion for the new 
American Gas Association. If Mr. Allen could of his 
own efforts secure audiences for his lectures, what 
could not lecturers of the National Gas Association, 
with the reflex of its prestige behind them and the aid 
of its publicity potentialities, not expect? 
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Making Unjustified Suspicion Impossible 

The rates of most gas companies have been, or should 
have been, going up during the past few years. In 
many cases, of necessity, they must continue to go up. 

In the gas field—it is a fact, though one would not 
so surmise from the popular press—there was a decided 
reluctance towards seeking higher prices for the fin- 
ished product. So decided, in fact, was this reluctance 
that the American Gas ENGINEERING JOURNAL, so re- 
cently that the memory is still fresh, for a time carried 
on a vigorous campaign editorially against such an atti- 
tude. Slowly necessity compelled one company after 
another to swing into line. There was but one other 
alternative—bankruptcy. 

We do not Yeel that the time has come yet for the 
trend to move in the opposite direction. We do not 
believe the public expect such a speedy reaction from 
the effects of war. 

But here and there may be an isolated situation 
wherein a reduction ‘is possible. Manifestly where it 
can be made in accord with sound business it is to the 
advantage of the gas company to make it. 

Such a situation has arisen with the Cambridge Gas 
Company, of Cambridge, Mass. The relief to the com- 
pany has been slight—-only a trifle in the cost of coal 
and oil. 

But the Cambridge company does not wait for this 
trifle to become considerable. With a promptitude 
that contrasts splendidly with its reluctance towards 
increases, it shares its savings with its public. 

The saving to the individual is not going to mate- 
rially relieve the financial yoke he has been carrying 
so long that he-has come to take it for granted, but 
the effect of the company’s action is going to make it 
very difficult for future demagogues to challenge the 
honesty of the company’s actions. -It is also going 
to make the skies seem brighter, the future more 
promising. The decrease is slight, but it is a sign 
of the break, ust as has been recent reductions in 
foodstuff costs and other necessities. When such 
signs multiply grown men will begin to whistle 
again. 

The American Gas ENGINEERING JouRNAL has had, 
many times recently, occasion to admire the methods 
of management employed by the Cambridge com 
pany. Here is a company that is worth while to 
watch. They do many things admirably. and they 
have achieved results in the confidence of their public. 





Industrial Gas Masks 
The Bureau of Mines is making a preliminary in- 
vestigation of gas masks with a view to establishing 
a list of approved devices for use in the mining and 
allied industries. The bureau will issue a schedule of 
tests which apparatus must meet in order to gain its 
approval. Investigations will be conducted at the Pitts- 


burgh station by men intimate with the development of 
mine rescue apparatus and gas masks used in warfare. 
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Gas Send-Out of Atlanta Com- 
pany Holds High 


Whereas a tremendous drop in gas 
send-out was expected by the At- 
lanta (Ga.) Gas Light Company be- 
cause the winter has been so mild 
in comparison with last winter’s 
rigorous temperatures (with its high 
cost of coal), nothing of the sort 
has happened. The present winter’s 
figures on gas send-out keep close 
up under those of a year ago, which 
were record-breakers. 


‘Pomona Branch of Southern 
Counties Enlarged 

The Pomona branch of the South- 
ern Counties Gas Company of Cali- 
fornia has been enlarged to include 
the Ontario-Upland district. 

The Southern Counties Gas Com- 
pany has been operating in Ontario 
and Upland the past year, but it was 
only recently that the State railroad 
commission officially -endorsed the 
transfer enabling the Ontario-Up- 
land Company to become a part of 
the larger system. 

Immediately following the change 
announcement was made that the gas 
company was preparing to establish 
a lower rate, or charges similar to 


those which prevail in Pomona, and. 


F. H. Bivens requested the city at- 
torney to file papers with the State 
railroad commission seeking, a lower 
rate. 


Boiler Explodes at Plymouth 
Plant 


A low pressure boiler at the plant 


of the Plymouth (Mass.) Gas Light 
Company, on Howland Street, ex- 
ploded Feb. 5 from an unknown 
cause, injuring James L. Hobbs, 25 
years old, an employee of the com- 
pany. Mr. Hobbs is at the Jordan 
Hospital, where it is said that his 
injuries are serious. Another em- 
ployee was slightly hurt. 

The force of the explosion, how- 
ever, carried the boiler a distance of 
twelve feet into the adjoining retort 
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room. A piece of the flying iron door 
of the boiler struck Hobbs, pinning 
him down so he was not able to es- 
cape a cloud of live steam and scald- 
ing water. 


Ohio Cities Gas to Issue Stock 
B. G. Dawes, president of the Ohio 
Cities Gas Company, has announced 
that the directors of the company 
have authorized the issuance of $9,- 
187,500 additional common stock for 
the purpose of expanding and ex- 
tending the company’s business. 

Common shareholders of record 
Feb. 15 will be privileged to sub- 
scribe to the new stock at $25 a 
share, to the extent of one-fourth of 
their holdings on that date. These 
rights expire Mar. 21, when full 
payment must be made either at Col- 
umbus O., or to the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York. 

President Dawes declined to out- 
line the extent or nature of the com- 
pany’s intended new business. He 
said publicity at this time might in- 
terfere with consummation of the 
plans. 


Kansas City Company Pays 
$17,005.46 to City as 2 Per 
Cent of Gross Receipts 

During the six months ending Dec. 
31 the Kansas City Gas Company’s 
gross receipts were $850,272.85, from 
which the city received 2 per cent, or 
$17,005.46. A check for that amount 


from the company was received re- 
cently by the city comptroller. 


Atlanta Shop Makes Special 


No burners of the required type 
being in stock, and time not being 
available to order them from the 
manufacturer, the gas shops of the 
Atlanta (Ga.) Gas Light Company 
recently made for the gas sales de- 
partment two special burners to oper- 


. ate two 100-gallon vats for a manu- 


facturer of proprietary medicine on 
Edgewood Avenue. 
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Work on Unravelling of Dis- 
puted Gas Bills Started 
in Chicago 

The unscrambling of Chicago’s . 
gas bills has been started by the 
special force of examiners from the 
Illinois public utilities commission, 
headed by Chief Gas Engineer A. S. 
B. Little. Mr. Little and three as- 
sistants have begun the preliminary 
investigation of the thousands of dis- 
puted gas bills at the offices of the 
Peoples’ Gas Light & Coke Com- 
pany. 

“We expect to have twenty. or 
twenty-five accountants at work on 
the books in a few days,” Mr. Little 
said, “The gas company officials 
have promised the fullest co-opera- 
tion. We will carry on the exam- 
ination work in the company offices. 
A large number of the company’s 
own bookkeepers will work with us 
under the direction of the commis- 
sion accountant.” 


It is planned to go over every con- 
sumer’s account for a period of two 
years. Every flagrant mistake will . 
receive special consideration and the 
responsibility for it will be fixed. 

A new cause for some of the large 
gas bills was assigned by the gas 
company officials when it was learned 
that many gas consumers have been 
purchasing “jumbo” burners. They 
are open-burning gaS tips of large 
size which fairly “eat up” gas, say 
the engineers. 

An exhibition of the waste in gas 
from the use of these burners was 
given at the gas company offices. 
Samuel Insull, chairman of the board 
of directors, presided. Other officers 
also were present. 

“Gas users should be told of the 
facts about wasteful burning de- 
vices,” Mr. Insull told the company 
employees, after various styles of 
burners had been exhibited in a 
darkened room. “Consumers should 
be warned against peddlers who are 
selling these ‘Jumbo’ burners. Their 
use simply means that the consumers 
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are cheating themselves out of gas 
without getting a return in light.” 

It was shown that the “Jumbo” 
burner uses seventeen feet of gas an 
hour with a smaller volume of light 
than the so-called “Junior” mantle, 
which burns only two and one-half 
feet of gas an hour. The ordinary 
open-gas burner utilizes six feet of 
gas an hour, the demonstrator for 
the company said. 

“In other words,” he said, “if we 
take 150 hours as a basis. we find 
the ‘Jumbo’ burner uses 2,500 ft. 
of gas, costing $2.50, while the 
smaller mantle uses during the same 
period 350 ft. of gas costing 39 
cents.” 

“It means,” interrupted Mr. In- 
sull, “that the ‘Junior’ burner at one- 
sixth of cost gives 50 per cent more 
light than this ‘Jumbo,’ which a lot 
of people are buying in the belief 
that it will save gas bills.” 

Inspectors present said that a num- 
ber of women had informed them 
that salesmen of “Jumbo” burners 
had stated that they were representa- 
tives of the gas company. c 

Mr. Insull said that he believed 
that recent big increase in many 
of the smaller gas bills may be ac- 
counted. for by ‘these wasteful 
burners. 

“We found in the case of one con- 
sumer, that he was burning three of 
these wasteful burners,” Mr. Insull 
said. 

Fred Abele, city gas supervisor, 
who attended the exhibition, said his 
. office had warned the public against 
the “Jumbo” burners. 

Mr. Insull said he intended to take 
steps to try to get the truth about 
wasteful gas appliances circulated to 
the gas consumers through the me- 
dium of the public schools. 


Calhoun Company Announces 
Increase Effective Apr. 1 
An advance of ten cents per 1,000 

ft—from one dollar to a dollar 

ten—is announced by the Calhoun 

Gas Company, Battle Creek, Mich., 

as scheduled to become effective 

with the April first billing for March 
service. 
Coupled with the announcement is 

a scheduled reduction of one dollar 

per ton in the price of coke, the new 

price, effective on February, being 
$9.50 for furnace coke delivered; 
$9.50 for stove coke delivered, and 
$9 for nut coke delivered. 

It is explained that there has been 
an unexpected accumulation of coke, 
due to the mild weather. 
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“We have been faced by the neces- 
sity for an increase in the price of 
gas for months past,” said D. H. 
Frazer recently. “We have hoped 
from month to month that the condi- 
tions would change, and that the in- 
crease could be avoided. The in- 
creasé now announced was a neces- 
sity six months ago—but we hoped 
then and afterward that we could 
avoid making it. 

“One of two things must result in 
the gas situation in Battle Creek. 
Either we must get enough to enable 
us to make developments and bring 
the service up to the imperative de- 
mands, or we must avoid develop- 
ments and extensions and must ren- 
der unsatisfactory service. 


“Should the Gas Company 
Sell Heaters” Discussed 
with Consumers of 
Citizens Company 

The Citizens Gas Company, of In- 
dianapolis, following out its policy 
of frank discussions with its patrons, 
has just issued a statement on 
“Should the Gas Company Sell 
Heaters,” which is interesting and 
given in part: 

It is the policy of all gas companies 
to sell all kinds of gas appliances. 

No gas company finds its appli- 
ance business profitable. Rarely, if 
ever, can the appliance department 
make both ends meet. 

The gas companies sell appliances 
for the following reasons only— 

1. To increase the consumption of 
gas by showing people how to use it. 

2. To prevent the waste of gas by 
inducing consumers to use the best 
appliances obtainable. 

3. To reduce the trouble and ex- 
pense to the company of responding 
to the consumers’ complaints on ac- 
count of bad service due to faulty 
appliances. 

Many appliances would not be 
brought to the attention of the pub- 
lic if the gas companies did not 
handle them. Many appliances are 
wasteful and gas waste ultimately 
discourages the users and thus re- 
duces their consumption of gas. The 
best appliances are far from perfect, 
and gas companies are constantly 
bringing pressure to bear on mariu- 
facturers to secure improvements. 
Many appliances get out of order 


easily, and even if they do not be- 


come dangerous, they may require 

frequent adjustment. ; 
While gas companies usually sell 

a great many appliances of all sorts, 
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and practically all of those for which 
there is limited sale, they seldom sell 
all of the appliances used in a com- 
munity. Especially are cooking and 
heating appliances sold by mer- 
chants. Many of these are of ex- 
cellent types, but some cause a great 
deal of trouble—and much of this 
trouble falls on the gas company 
which had nothing to do with the 
sales. 

If gas is to be used at all, the cus- 
tomers of the gas companies must 
be able to obtain gas appliances. 

The gas company in Indianapolis 
withdrew all heating appliances from 
sale last winter, but there were still 
many on the market. Sales of heat- 
ers were made by the gas company 
last summer in exceptional cases, but 
always with the statement that a sup- 
ply of gas for heating purposes will 
not be available under present con- 
ditions. More recently the gas com- 
pany has been ‘selling an exception- 
ally economical heater but only to 
replace old heaters. 

Under normal conditions it is high- 
ly desirable that the gas company 
should sell heating appliances. They 
are a useful and legitimate part of 
household equipment. Even under 
abnormal fuel conditions, the most 
excessive use of gas for heating pur- 
poses is with gas ranges and not with 
gas heaters. The presence of heaters 
in the homes undoubtedly swells the 
consumption greatly, but the most 
wasteful use of gas has been with 
gas ranges used as heaters. 


Notice. Given to Fremont 
Council that Company 
Must Have Increase 


Notice was given at the city coun- 
cil meeting recently by the Fremont 
(Neb.) Gas Company that it must 
have an increase in rates, amounting 
to about 12 per cent. A year ago 
the company was denied the right to 
raise its rates, but at the same time 
suit to compel lowering the rates, 
which was at that time pending, was 
dropped. 


Greensburg, Ind., Rates In- 
creased 


The public service commission of 
Indiana has just granted authority 
to the Muddy Fork Gas Company, 
a natural gas concern, to increase 
its rates at Greensburg, Ind. The 
primary rate will be increased from 
20 cents per 1,000 cu. ft. to 30 cents 
per 1,000 cu. ft. The rates are to 
become effective at once. 
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Pre-War Free Extension Rules 
Re-established in Illinois 

The Illinois Public Utilities Com- 
mission, Feb. 4, re-established the 
rules in force before the war govern- 
ing extensions of gas service to new 
consumers. This order requires gas 
companies to make free extensions 
of a hundred feet or less. 





Boston Company’s Gas Output 

The January output of the Boston 
Consolidated Gas Company was 
613,967,000 cu. ft., an increase of 
4.6 per cent over the corresponding 
month of 1918. 


Quarterly Franchise Tax of 
$2,167.68 Paid by Paw- 
tucket Company 


City Treasurer Reilley is in re- 
ceipt of a check from the Pawtucket 
(R. I.) Gas Company for its fran- 
chise tax due the city for the quar- 
ter ending Dec. 31, 1918. The 
amount of the check was $2,167.68, 
which is 2 per cent of the company’s 
gross earnings, $108,384.28, for the 
period named. 


Plans Completed for Coal Gas 
Plant at Sandusky 


On Jan. 27 the Sandusky Gas & 
Electric Company was granted an 
ordinance for the supplying of arti- 
ficial gas in Sandusky, Ohio. 

The original supply in Sandusky 
was artificial gas, but this was dis- 
continued several years ago when 
natural gas took its place, the San- 
dusky company securing its supply 
of natural gas from the Logan Gas 
Company. 

In recent years the supply of nat- 
ural gas has been diminishing to sitch 
an extent that Sandusky was unable 
to secure sufficient gas to supply the 
requirements of manufacturers and 
other users. It therefore became 
necessary during the winter months 
to discontinue the supply to some of 
the largest customers, and the dis- 
continuance seriously affected the 
earnings of the Sandusky company 
during the greater part of the year. 
Several months ago the Logan com- 
pany officially notified the Sandusky 
company that it would soon be 
obliged to entirely discontinue the 
supplying of natural gas. 

The original artificial gas plant of 
the company, although maintained 
during the natural gas period, is 
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much too small in capacity for the 
present demand, and steps have been 
taken to rebuild and enlarge the 
plant. In the meantime the new gas 
ordinance has been granted, which 
stipulated that the price of manufac- 
tured gas should start at a fixed 
amount, and increase or decrease, 
varying with the cost of manufac- 
ture, which is dependent upon the 
price of coal, etc. This safeguards 
the interests of the public and the 
company in Sandusky. The fair 
spirit shown by the company was 
evidenced in all the negotiations, was 
met by the public, and the ordinance 
promptly granted. 

Plans have been already completed 
for a large coal gas plant, upon the 
enlarged site of the present water gas 
plant. The company will begin con- 
struction at once, taking advantage 
of the receding prices of ‘material, 
and will have the same in operation 
when the time arrives for the discon- 
tinuing of the natural gas. This 
change will assure. Sandusky of a 
permanent supply of gas throughout 
the year, and will stabilize the earn- 
ings of the company, which hereto- 
fore, have fluctuated with the supply 
of natural gas, which has been de- 
pendent upon weather conditions. 


Bill Passed in Indiana for Pro- 
tection of Lives and Health 
of Employees from Nox- 
ious Gases 
Requires Guarding of Gas Valves and 
Supplying of Gas Masks 


The house of representatives of 
the seventy-first General Assembly in 
Indiana, has just passed a bill, jn- 
troduced by Representative Clark 
McKinley, of Muncie, Ind., which 
would provide for “the protection of 
the lives and health of workmen 
from noxious gases during the 
course of their employment, and re- 
quiring the guarding of gas valves 
and the supplying of gas masks.” 

The bill was considered by the 
house committee on labor and re- 
ported favorably, afterward being 
passed by a vote of 86 “ayes” and no 


“ ” 


noes.” The bill is of interest to the 
gas industry. Its provisions are as 
follows: 


Section 1. Be it enacted by the 
General Assembly of the State of 
Indiana, That whenever, in the 
course of their duties or employ- 
ment, workmen are required to carry 
on their work in any enclosed room, 
apartment, building, basement or 
other structure or other enclosure, 
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not wholly in the open air, and in 


which any gas valve is located from 
which dangerous, noxious or dele- 
terious gases may escape, or in 
which enclosure there may be ac- 
cumulations of dangerous, noxious 
or deleterious gases, it shall be the 
duty of the person, firm or corpora- 
tion for whom work is being per- 
formed to keep a guard stationed at 
such gas valve continuously while 
such work is in progress to see that 
such valve is not purposely or in- 
advertently opened and to warn such 
workmen in case of the leakage of 
gas from such valve in sufficient 
quantities to be injurious or danger- 
ous to human life; and to supply 
such workmen with serviceable gas 
masks to be worn while such work 
is being performed. 

Section 2. Any person, firm or 
corporation who shall fail or refuse 
to comply with the provisions of 
section 1 of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in 
any sum not less than fifty dollars 
($50) nor more than five hundred 
dollars ($500). It shall be the duty 
of the industrial board to execute 
and administer the provisions of this 
act. 


‘Bank Fresident Claims Chicago 


Business Men Fail to Back 
Efforts of Public Utilities 
to Secure Living Rates 


A. W. Harris, president of the 
Harris Trust & Savings Bank, 
charged Chicago business men with 
failing to back efforts of the Peo- 
ples Gas Light & Coke Company 
and other public utilities -com- 
panies to secure living rates. 

“It strikes me as peculiar that 
business men generally don’t see 
the equity of supporting the gas 
and other utility companies in the 
latter’s efforts to secure more 
revenue,” he said. “All other lines 
of business, it is granted, must raise 
prices if they are to live nowadays, 
yet gas, street railway, steam rail- 
roads and all similar forms of semi- 
public utilities are denied the right 
of living. 

“The chambers of commerce and 
associations of commerce of Chicago 
and other cities get together every so 
often and discuss the welfare of all 
the members. This means the pros- 
perity of the community and a proper 
support of all business. All efforts 
are bent toward bringing people to 
Chicago, having them trade here, in- 
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creasing our population and other- 
wise promoting general business in- 
terests. 

“At the same time these same busi- 
ness men single out one of their 
members—some public utilities com- 
pany, to be black-balled—that is, 
they decree that some one member 
must not be allowed to make a living. 

“These public utilities companies, 
gas companies in particular, are like 
a dying man—if they cannot get re- 
lief they must die—yet the business 
interests are willing to allow this 
death simply because there was a 
contract that prevented the dying 
man being given more than a certain 
per cent of food per day. 

“Our business associations can 
easily get at the facts of the income 
and outgo of these public utilities 
companies and once convinced of the 
justice of their contentions, they 
should stand behind them.” 


Select Your Future Technical 
Men from Men Now Leaving 
the Service of Uncle Sam 


For the first time in the history of 
America’s development employers 
have an opportunity of selecting 
from a large and varied list of high- 
ly educated and experienced, men 
those individuals especially equipped 
to meet their particular requirements. 

Engineers, executives, men of col- 
lege training and practical experience 
in business and technical fields are 
now being released from the Army, 
Navy and war work. The profes- 
sional and special section of the U. 
S. Employment Service, a branch of 
the Department of Labor, has been 
organized for the benefit of em- 
ployers.in need of these men. The 
service jis entirely free of charge. 

The organization already has thou- 
sands of well-educated, experienced 
men on its lists and is daily placing 
many of them in touch with em- 
ployers. I. W. Litchfield, the head 
of the professional and special sec- 
tion, was one of the organizers and 
directors of the U. S. Public Service 
Reserve, which supplied high-grade 
engineers and business men to the 
Government for war work. 

The U. S. Employment Service is 
now divided into two great zones for 
the purposes of the professional and 
special section. The New York of- 
fice, headquarters for the Eastern 
zone, at 16 East 42d Street, is in 
charge of the following States: 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Con- 


* sible. 
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necticut, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Ohio, Mary- 
land, Virginia, West Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida and Alabama. 


The Chicago office, headquarters 
for the central zone, at 63 East 
Adams Street; is in charge of all 
remaining States. Later zone offices 
will be established to take charge of 
part of the territory now in the Chi- 
cago zone. 

The U. S. Employment Service is 
now represented in‘each of the forty- 
eight States by a head office under 
the immediate jurisdiction of the 
Federal director for that State. All 
local community labor boards are 
responsible directly to the Federal 
director in their work of placing 
skilled and unskilled labor. The of- 
fice of the Federal director is par- 
ticularly charged, however, in filling 
requisitions from employers for the 
highest type of business, professional 
and technical men. This class of 
men are registered only in the pro- 
fessional and special section. In 
case the office of the Federal director 
for a particular State cannot supply 
the high-grade man required by an 
employer, the requisition for that 
man is forwarded at once to the zone 
office to which that State is respon- 
Likewise, the applications of 
men qualified for important positions 
are forwarded -through the same 
channels. 

The zone offices at New York and 
Chicago have therefore become clear- 
ing houses for their respective parts 
of the nation where returning 
men are classified in accordance 
with their qualifications and where 
the requisitions of employers are 
matched against them. So complete 
is the system of classification and so 
diverse the qualifications of the 
thousands of applicants that the 
most exacting requirements of an 
employer, as stated in his requisition, 
can be met in each detail. When the 
qualifications of a man and the 
specifications for a position are ac- 
curately matched, the mari and em- 
ployer are immediately placed in 
touch with each other by the profes- 
sional and special section. 

The United Engineering Societies, 
composed of the four great engineer- 
ing organizations—The American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, the 
American Society of Civil Engineers, 
The American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers and the American Insti- 
tute of Mining Engineers—are now 
co-operating with the professional 
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and special section in placing men in 
the engineering professions. The 
high standards maintained both by 
the Government organization and by 
the societies have proved to be of the 
utmost benefit to employers as well 
as to experienced engineers seeking 
employment. 

In the event that the New York 
City Employment Bureau at the na- 
tional offices of the societies cannot 
supply a man meeting an employer’s 
requirements, the employer’s requisi- 
tion is at once referred to the pro- 
fessional and special section, where 
thousands of graduates of engineer- 
ing colleges and men of practical ex- 
perience are being matched against 
employers’ demands. 

One branch of the professional and 
special section has been organized 
for the registration and placement of 
teachers. At present this branch is 
operating in the head office of each 
State under the management of the 
Federal directors, and whenever 
necessary both positions and applica- 
tions are cleared to the zone office. 

The interests of women fit for 
high-grade business, technical and 
professional positions are cared for 
by another branch which is adminis- 
tered by experienced professional 
women. In order to register in the 
women’s branch, an applicant must 
be either a college graduate or ex- 
perienced in some particular line of 
executive or administrative work. 

The types of men and women 
registered in the professional and 
special section is indicated by the 
following partial list: statistical 
workers, stenographers, _ typists, 
clerks, accountants, advertising and 
publicity workers, agricultural ex- 
perts, artists, auditors, bacterio- 
logists, bankers and brokers, biolo- 
gists, chemists, chemical engineers, 
cost experts, credit managers, den- 
tists, draftsmen, editors and journal- 
ists, electrical engineers, executives, 
general managers, household eco- 
nomic experts, industrial engineers, 
lawyers, librarians, mechanical engi- 
neers, metallurgists, mining engi- 
neers, nurses, office managers, phar- 
macists, physicians and surgeons, 
production managers, purchasing 
agents, real estate and insurance 
workers, refrigerating engineers, safe- 
ty engineers, sales managers and 
salesmen, secretaries and correspond- 
ents, social, civil and_ religious 
workers, superintendents, surveyors, 
teachers, traffic managers, works 
managers and inexperienced college 
graduates. 
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The employer should at once get 
in touch with-the office of the Fed- 
eral director in his State or write 
direct to either the New York or 
Chicago zone offices. It is important 
that the employer give complete and 
specific details of the position to be 
filled, together with the maximum 
and minimum salary he is willing to 
pay. These details are regarded as 
confidential by the Government and 
are withheld from the applicant. 

Once introduced to each other, the 
employer and applicant are left to 
work out details. Often a number 
of applicants with equally good 
qualifications are referred to the 
same employer in order that he may 
decide for himself on a basis of their 
personalities. 

The New York and Chicago zone 
offices are now placing men in po- 
sitions at salaries ranging from 
$1,000 to $15,000. 


Prizes Offered to School Chil- 
dren for Best Essays on 
“The Use of Gas in the 
Home” 


Visit Plant and Make Inspection Under 
Direction of Engineer 


Eight hundred school children 
are writing essays in an endeavor 
to win prizes offered by Rajph Els- 
man, general manager of the Kings 
County Lighting Company, for the 
pest compositions on “The Use of 
Gas in the Home.” All of the 
public schools in the district sup- 
plied by ‘the Kings County Light- 
ing Company, which includes Bath 
Beach, Borough Park, Bay Ridge, 
Fort Hamilton, Midwood and Park- 
ville, are. represented in the con- 
test, and it is expected that it will 
be of great help in the domestic 
science courses which are now such 
a feature in daily instructions. 

Parties of boys and girls have 
visited the works of the company 
at 55th Street and First Avenue 
and have made a complete inspec- 
tion under the direction of Robert 
Bogie, engineer; who also has 
given them a short talk on gas. 
After the visits have been com- 
pleted by all of the schools, the 
pupils will be called upon to write 
the compositions.. Judging from 
the interest displayed by the pupils 
there will be a lively competition 
on hand when the contest actually 
begins. The nature of the prizes 
to be awarded, one for each school, 
will be decided by the principal of 
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the school, who will also” act as 
a member on the committee of 
judges for deciding on the merits 
of the compositions from each 
school. The other members on the 
committee are Eugene C. Miles, 
editor of the AmertcaNn Gas ENGI- 
NEFRING JOURNAL, and Ralph Els- 
man, general manager. of the Kings 
County Lighting Company. 

“The contest has been started 
with the idea in mind of letting 
the coming generation have a defi- 
nite knowledge on gas so that its 
mysteries will be removed, and the 
men and women of to-morrow will 
understand just what its necessity 
is composed of,” said Mr. Elsrgan. 

“The essay contest is only a por- 
tion of the educational program 
which my company has outlined, 
and it is our hope that the interest 
displayed by the children will be 
equalled by that of their parents. 

As quickly as the compositions 
have been completed I have in mind 
to start another feature which I 
believe will prove of real value to 
the consumers of gas, in increasing 
the efficiency of the use of our 
product in the home as well as in 
helping in the conservation move- 
ment which is generally acknowl- 
edged to be necessary for many 
years to come.” 


Two Bills Introduced in Mis- 
souri Legislature to Deprive 
Commission of Control 
Over Utilities 
Two bills the purpose of which is 
to deprive the Public Utilities Com- 
mission of Missouri of control over 
utilities in any city that chooses to 
take that control away, were intro- 
duced in the Missouri legislature last 
week. The proposed measures are 
even more drastic than was at first 

supposed. 

One of the bills, introduced by 
Representative Hugh K. Wagner, of 
St. Louis, at the request of R. S. 
Robinson, city attorney of Sedalia, 
Mo., not only would prevent the 
commission from issuing any order 
affecting a franchise or contract be- 
tween a municipality and a public 
utility without the consent of the 
municipality, but also would take 
away from. the commission the 
power to fix rates of any utility 
which has no franchise, or whose 
franchise has expired or which is 
municipally owned. 

The measure provides that no cer- 
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tificate of necessity or public con- 
venience shall be necessary from the 
State commission to enable any 
municipality to buy, construct, oper- 
ate or sell any utility. 


Cheaper Gas in Cambridge 

By vote of the directors of the 
Cambridgt (Mass.) Gas Light 
Company at a recent meeting, the 
price of gas to consumers will be 
reduced from $1.15 per 1,000 cu. ft. 
to $1.10 per 1,000 cu. ft. The new 
rate will take effect beginning 
April 1. 


Reduetion in Price of Gas 


BECAUSE of substantial increases 
in prices of Labor, Coal, Oil and 
other materials, the Directors of the 
Cambridge Gas-Light Company felt 
compelled to make, and did make, 
an advance in the price of Gas of 
twenty-five cents (25c) per thousand 
cubic feet, taking effect. July 1, 1918, 
and at that time they publicly made this 
statement and this promise to the gas consumers : 
“For many years it has been our policy to re- 
duce the price of gas from time to time as fast as 
conditions warranted, as shown by our record for 

the past twenty-five years previous to 1912, during 

which period reductions, wholly voluntary, were 

made from $1.60 to 80 cents; and public assurance 

is now given that the same policy will be resumed 

as soon and as fast as conditions may justify.” 

The signing of the armistice has given 
some relief in the cost of coal and oil, 
which could not have been expected or  fore- 
seen, but there has not been any decrease 
in labor costs, nor is any to be expected in 
the near future. Nevertheless, under the con- 
ditions existing at the present time we feel we 
are justified in resuming our well estab- 
lished policy of VOLUNTARY REDUCTIONS, 
and, pursuant to published promise, 
have voted to make a reduction of five 
cents (5c) per thousand cubic feet on 
all bills rendered after April 1, 1919. 


The Bills will be rendered at $1.20 per 
thousand cubic feet with a discount of ten cents 
(10c) per thousand cubic feet, if paid within the 
net price of gas after April 1, 1919, ‘$1.10 per 
thousand cubic feet, instead of $1.15 per 
thousand cubic feet as at present charged. 

While costs and future conditions are still more or 
less uncertain, and we may yet find we have acted too 
hastily, we reaffirm our former promise, 
thus far made good, to make further re- 
ductions “as soon and as fast as con- 
ditions may justify.” 


Cambridge Gas-Light Company 


ALBERT M. BARNES, President 
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Indiana Commission lissues - 
Statement Regarding B.t.u. 
Tests Now Being Con- 
ducted at Four Differ- 
ent Plants 

The public service commission of 
Indiana has just made public a state- 
ment, relative to the intgnse investi- 
gation that is being carried on in 
Indiana relative to the suggested 
change in the 600 B.t.u. standard 
for heat units that was adopted sev- 
eral years ago by the former person- 
nel of the commission and since has 
been in effect in Indiana, regardless 
of the fact that war emergencies, 
such as possibility to obtain good 
grades of coal for gas-making, have 
made it increasingly hard for Indiana 
gas companies even to ‘approximate 
a 500 B.t.u. standard. 

The statement was based on a re- 
port from Harry O. Garman, chief 
engineer of the commission, who is 
one of the leaders in the big investi- 
gation as to proper heat unit stand- 
ards for the commission to adopt. 
In his report, Mr. Garman pointed 
out many facts of deep interest to 
the gas world, and particularly to 
those interested in gas in Indiana 
and surrounding States, where the 
same-coal supplies as those available 
in Indiana are all that could be used 
under the war emergency conditions. 

The work has been going on since 
the first of February, in so far as 
actual tests have been concerned. 
The investigation has just begun to 
attract the interest of the State at 
large. The statement from the eom- 
mission to the general public is re- 
produced herewith: 

“The gas heat standard committee 
formed at the suggestion of the In- 
diana public service commission Oc- 
tober 10 to make a survey of arti- 
ficial gas plants in Indiana and then 
to recommend to the commission a 
standard heat content for gas sold 
under commission regulation in In- 
diana has begun on the first of a 
series of working tests in four typical 
gas plants in the State. 

“The work has arrived at the stage 
of making actual tests under actual 
working conditions in plants. Its 
progress is being observed with a 
great deal of interest by Middle 
West gas manufacturers, State com- 
missions, city officials and also by the 
United States bureau of standards. 
a Federal bureau is co-operating 

so. 

“The plant of the United Gas & 
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Electr¢ec Company at New Albany 
was the scene of the first test. It 
was carried on for a week, the testers 
on the jobs each hour of the twenty- 
four in shifts of two men each eight 
hours. This week the tests were 
made at the plant of the Northern 
Indiana Gas & Electric Company at 
Crawfordsville, next they will be 
made at the plant of the Huntington 
Light & Fuel Company, and finally 
at the plant of the Northern Indiana 
Gas & Electric Company at Fort 
Wayne. 

“The results of the tests together 

with data already in the hands of the 
committee will then be used to 
formulate a report to the commis- 
Bn on the proper number of B.t.u. 
to be put into artificial gas. The 
commission holds that it is not 
obliged to adopt the standard advised 
by the committee, but when it makes 
its own decision from the data sub- 
mitted it will adopt a standard which 
is to serve as the basis of regulation 
of rates and service all over the 
State. 
“Cities will be free, it is advised, 
to require whatever number of heat 
units they may desire, but the com- 
mission will have a standard to go 
by as to rates and service. The 
present standard is 600 B.t.u. per cu. 
ft. of gas. It is admitted that the 
standard wag only an arbitrary one, 
and piste & companies operating 
in Indianachave not lived up to it: 

“When war time operating condi- 
tions made it dificult for gas com- 
panies to produce 600 B.t.u. gas in 
Indiana they began clamoring for a 
reduction of the required number of 
heat units with the result that the 
commission called a conference on 
the subject. 


“Out of the conference evolved the 
committee which was to investigate 
and recommend a standard. The 
committee is composed of H. C. Pef- 
fer, professor of chemical engineer- 
ing, Purdue University, for the In- 
diana Municipal League; J. B. 
Klumpp, gas engineer, United Gas 
Improvement Company, Philadel- 
phia, for the Indiana Gas Associa- 
tion; A. I. Phillips, associate gas en- 
gineer for the United States bureau 
of standards, and H. ©. Garman, 
chief engineer for the Indiana Pub- 
lic Service Comission. 

“Each of the committee, with the 
exception of Mr. Klumpp, is on the 
testing committee together with A. 
B. Abbott and A. B. Frankle, staff 
assistants of the Federal bureau; 
Frank Hiss, plant engineer at the 
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Lafayette Gas Works; D. W. Huf- 
ferd, J. T. Hallett and F. W. Boetel, 
of the commission’s engineering 
staff; Charles O. Bond, chief of the 
Philadelphia laboratories of the U. 
G. I. Company. 

“The expense of the tests is being 
borne by the various organizations 
interested in the survey and tests. 
The total expense is not expected to 
run over $1,900. . 

“The tests will determine just how 
good or how poor gas can be pro- 
duced by Hoosier gas plants with the 
various kinds of equipment in use 
and with the various kinds of coal 
obtainable. 

“When the commission finally 
adopts a standard it is expected that 
it will base gas prices on the stand- 
ard and then require gas companies 
to bill consumers in accordance with 
the actual degree of compliance with 
the standard so that if, for instance, 
gas is to be sold at 60 cents a 1,000 
cu. ft. for 580 B.t.u. quality and the 
quality of the gas falls to but 550 
B.t.u., the bill will be reduced pro- 
portionately.” 


Citizens Company Discusses 
Quality of Gas and Yield of 
Coal in Advertisement 


“You cannot make bricks without 
straw” is the theme of a statement 
just given to the public in Indian- 
apolis by the Citizens Gas Company, 
as another chapter in its “tell the 
folks” campaign. 

The statement discusses the qual- 
ity of coal that has been available 
during the war period and that is 
available now with reference to the 
yield of gas. 

The statement followed action by 
the board of’ public works of the 
City of Indianapolis against the gas 
company, in which it adopted an or- 
der providing “that the Citizens Gas 
Company be penalized $100 a day 
after five days, if the gas supplied 
by the company does not conform to 
the standard prescribed by the com- 
pany’s franchise.” 

The action opens up the whole 
question of -B.t.u. standards, which 
has been before the public service 
commission of Indiana for a long 
period and which, indications now 
show, is just about to be solved in 
a way that will officially answer the 
many complaints that are being made 
against Indiana gas companies with 
relation to lowered heat unit stand- 
ards during the war period and the 
present coal situation. 
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Until the report of the commission 
is forthcoming, of course, local city 
governments will be able to harass 
gas companies constantly because of 
lack of adherence to franchise re- 
quirements and to the requirements 
of the old order of the public service 
commission, which set 600 B.t.u. as 
the State standard, back in the days 
before a war was dreamed of. 

George Lemaux, a member of the 
Indianapolis board of works, made 
the motion with relation to the Cit- 
izens Gas Company, and in doing 
so he said: “We have been sitting 
here a year and have done nothing 
for the people. It is true that we 
were handicapped on account of war 
conditions, but the war is over and 
the people must get satisfactory serv- 
ice at the hands of public utility cor- 
porations. As far as I am concerned 
T am going to do everything in my 
power to see to it that the people 
get service.” . A similar action was 
taken by the board with regard to 
certain matters relating to the local 
street car system. 








Personal Notes 


sovcsmunrvenened tutibecinties sienna sues riesenne 


F. H. Muce, of the Oklahoma 
Gas & Electric Company, Oklahoma 
City, Okla., lectured on the economy 
of gas in cooking and home use be- 
fore the economic class of the local 
high school on Feb. 5. 











Howarp E. MANN, engineer, gas 
department of The Montreal Light, 
Heat & Power Company for the past 
ten years, is returning to the States 
at the expiration of his contract 
May 1. During Mr. Mann’s connec- 
tion with the company he redesigned 
and rebuilt the old Harbour Street 
Gas Works, modernizing same in all 
departments and increasing the gen- 
erating capacity to 6,000,000 cu. ft. 
coal gas and 6,000,000 cu. ft. water 
gas per day. The retort house at 
this plant contains 36 benches sec- 
tional silica retorts, which is one of 
the largest installations in America. 
Mr. Mann also designed and built 
the new coal gas plant known as the 
Ville La Salle works. This plant 


is located in one of the suburbs of 
Montreal and is of 10,000,000 cu. ft. 
coal gas capacity. The plant con- 
tains the Glover-West vertical sys- 
tem of continuous carbonization and 
the most. modern coal and coke. 
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handling systems and _ subsidiary 
equipment, The by-product recovery 
apparatus was developed from the 
latest English and European prac- 
tice, which Mr. Mann personally 
investigated while abroad. 


BERTRAND D1amonp has recently 
taken charge of the property of the 
Norwich (N. Y.) Gas & Electric 
Company, which is now known as 
the New York State Gas & Elec- 
tric Corporation, one of the proper- 
ties of the J. G. White Corporation 
of New York. Mr. Diamond was 
formerly superintendent of the New- 
fane Electric Company. 











































A. W. MC LIMONT 


A. W. McLimont, general man- 
ager of the Winnipeg (Canada) 
Electric Railway Company, Winni- 
peg, Manitoba, Canada, which com- 
pany operates transportation, power 
and gas utilities, and in connection 
with all three Mr. McLimont is car- 
rying out an extensive program of 
construction and improvements. 


Grorce B. Wirkins, formerly 
president of the Sheboygan Gas 
Light Company, of Sheboygan, Wis., 
now commercial manager of the Wis- 
consin Public Service Company, has 
been made sales representative of 
the Illinois Electric Company with 
headquarters in Chicago. 


WitiiamM WALLEN, manager of 
the Oshkosh ( Wis.) Gas Light Com- 
pany, has tendered his resignation* to 
take effect March 1. Mr. Wallen 
will take an executive position with 
the National Fiber Textile Company 
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of Neenah, Wis., a company manu- 
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facturing fiber rugs and gunny 
sacks. He has been in the employ 
of the Oshkosh company for more 
than nineteen years and for the last 
twelve has been manager of the com- 
pany. 


Tue Warersury (Conn.) Gas 
Licut Company at its recent annual 
meeting re-elected the officers of the 
past year for the coming year as 
follows: President, R. F. Griggs; 
vice-president, treasurer and general 
manager, E. H. Williams; clerk, F. 
FE. Gorman. 


H. J. Sticker, of Knox, Pa., was 
elected president of the Alum Rock 
Gas Company at the recent annual 


| meeting. He succeeds G. S. Hamm, 


who died about a month ago. 


F. H. Hawkins was appointed 


_works superintendent of the Ply- 


mouth (Mass.) Gas Light Company. 
He assumed his new duties Dec. 1, 
1918. 


THe Los Anceres (Cat.) Gas & 
Exvecrric Corporation held its an- 
nual meeting of the stockholders re- 
cently at the offices of the corpora- 
tion, No. 645 South Hill Street. No 
changes occurred in either director- 
ate or officers. The following gen- 
tlemen were elected to the board of 
directors: W. B. Cline, William 
Baurhyte, William M. Van Dyke, 
C. S. Vance, C. A. Luckenbach, C. 
O. G. Miller and A Schilling. The 
board of directors elected W. B. 
Cline, president; William Baurhyte, 
vice-president ; C. S. Vance, second 
vice-president; C. A. Luckenbach, 
third vice-president; T. P. McCrea, 
secretary; Horace Cline, treasurer ; 
A. B. Day, general manager. 


Tue MusxKecon Hetcuts( Mic.) 
Gas Company stockholders met re- 
cently at the gas office and elected 
directors of the company for the 
ensuing vear.. The newly elected di- 
rectors also elected the officers of 
the company. A. E. Dunn was elect= 
ed to the chairmanship of the board 
of directors and the presidency and 
managership of the company. The 
directors elected were A. E. Dunn, 
W. J. Carl, C. B. W. Cunningham, 
Adam Pyle, Jr., and Frank Holt. 
The following list of officers was 
elected: President, A. E. Dunn; vice- 
president, C. B. W. Cunningham; 
secretary, Adam Pyle, Jr., and treas- 
urer, Dr. R. I. Busard. 
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W. W. Franpers, formerly man- 
ager of the Puget Sound Gas Com- 
pany, at Everett, Wash., has been 
appointed general superintendent of 
the Tacoma Gas & Fuel Company. 


J. G. Bourus, formerly manager 
of the Olympia Gas Company at 
Olympia, Wash., has been appointed 
manager of the Puget Sound Gas 
Company at Everett, Wash., succeed- 
ing W. W. Flanders. 


]. F. Owens, vice-president and 
general manager of the Oklahoma 
Gas & Electric Company, has been 
selected as a member of the Okla- 
homa City executive committee for 
the fifth Liberty (Victory) Loan. 


DonaLtp McDonap, manager of 
the Louisville Gas & Electric Com- 
pany, has been elected president of 
the Louisville Industrial Foundation 
for the coming year. 


E. H. Jacoss, construction engi- 
neer and superintendent of all dis- 
tribution lines of the Western States 
Gas & Electric.Company at Stock- 
ton, California, died of pneumonia 
on Jan. 16, after having been ill with 
influenza for about ten days. Mr. 
Jacobs had been connected with the 
Western States Company: for ten 
years, and for the last seven years 
had been located at Stockton. 


F. Wooprtnc was elected a di- 
rector at a meeting of the board of 
directors of the Sandusky (Ohio) 
Gas & Electric Company, to fill the 
vacancy. caused by the death of the 
late George H. Tuttle. 


Tue NeepHam Gas APPLIANCE 
Company, formerly of 550 West 
25th Street, New York City, manu- 
facturers of the Needham High 
Pressure Gas Apparatus, has moved 
to 150 Lafayette Street, where they 
will have more room to take care 
of their constantly increasing busi- 
ness. 


Joun T. CrarK has been elected 
“treasurer of the Sandusky (Ohio) 
Gas & Electric Company, succeed- 
ing O. Clement Swenson, resigned. 


M. L. Kane has just completed 
his first year as manager of the gas 
department of the Winnipeg (Can- 
ada) Electric Railway Company. 
Although only a young man Mr. 
Kane has already achieved consider- 
able distinction in the gas field of 
America, and to review his career 


? 
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so far is but to recite a record of 
accomplishments * and promotions 
which augur well for his future Be- 
fore coming to Winnipeg Mr. Kane 
was associated with the Continental 
Gas & Electric Corporation of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, first as engineer and 
later in the capacity of promoting 
and developing properties. Prior to 
that time he had held the position 
of engineer with the United Gas Im- 
provement Company, of Philadel- 
phia, and its associated companies. 
Mr. Kane is a keen and enterprising 
utility student, and has conducted 
many researches in the field of labors 
to which he has so ardently devoted 
himself. At the present time Mr. 





M. L. KANE 


Kane is engaged in making a num- 
ber of tests in connection with re- 
cently installed improvements at 
Winnipeg, and the results of his 
workings will be made known to 
readers of this journal in due course. 
During the past few months over 
$125,000° has been spent in Mr. 
Kane’s department in improvements 
and extensions, and during the whole 
of his association with the company 
Mr. Kane has both found, and been 
afforded. ample opportunity and 
scope for his initiative ability and 
ingenuity. Mr. Kane, therefore, is a 
keen organization man-and fully ap- 
preciates the yalue to be gained 
through co-operation and association 
with others in the gas world. He is 
a member of the American Gas As- 
sociation, and the Canadiah Gas 
Association, and takes deep interest 
in the activities of these various or- 
ganizations. 
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Tur Stamrorp (Conn.) Gas & 
Exectrerc Company held the annual 
meeting of the stockholders recently, 
at which Walter Ferguson, Charles 
H. Lounsbury, Edward FE. Rowell, 
Albert J. Hatch, Samuel Pierson, Al- 
fred W. Dater, Schuyler Merritt 
Irving E. Raymond, Walter E. 
Honghton, Walter D. Daskam, Fred 
erick C. Taylor, John H. Goss and 
Charles O. Miller were elected di- 
rectors of the company. Following 
the annual meeting of the stock 
holders, a meeting of the board of 
directors was held, at which Walton 
Ferguson was elected chairman of 
the hoard; Alfred W. Dater, presi- 
dent ; Charles H. Lounsbury, secre- 


- tary and assistant treasurer; Walter 


D. Daskam, treasurer and assistant 
secretary, and George B. Leland gen- 
eral manager. 


Tue Geanp Rapips (Micr.) Gas 
T.aicut Company, at its annual meet- 
ing recently, re-elected the following 
officers: President, Emerson McMil- 
lin, New York; vice-president and 
general manager, John T. Young; 
vice-president, Alanson P. Lathrop, 
New York; chairman of board, J. 
Bord Pantlind ; directors, the officers 
and Thomas J. O’Brien, Lewis H. 
Withey, Henry Idema, William H. 
Anderson, Henry. Sullivan; secre- 
tary, Glenn R. Chamberlain, treas- 
urer, John A. . Hulswit; assistant 
secretary-treasurer, C. N. Jeliffe. 


Daviy R. Daty, president and 
general manager of J. H. Gautier & 
Company, of Jersey City, N. J., 
passed away Monday, Feb. 3, at 
West Milford, N. J., after an ill- 
ness of almost two years. Mr. Daly 
was “born at Piermont, N. Y., in 
1853, coming to Jersey City a small 
boy. He was educated in the public 
schools of the city and at Cooper 
Union, New York.’ He entered the 
employ of J. H. Gautier & Company 
at a young age, and had been con- 
nected with the company for over 
fifty years, being the president and 
general manager at the time of his 
death. He was always deeply in- 
terested in the administration of the 
city’s affairs and held many public 
offices. He was at one time presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce, 


_and for several years a director of 


the Board of Education. He was 
vice-president of the Hudson County 
National Bank and a trustee of the 
Provident Institution for Savings in 
Jersey City, a director in the Home 
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of the Homeless and a director of the 
Old Dominion Steamship Company. 
He belonged to the Lodge of the 
Temple No. 110, F. & A. M., and to 
the Downtown Union League,. Palma 
and Carteret clubs; to the Historical 
Society of N. J., and also to the 
American. Gas Association, Amer- 
can Institute of Metals, Illuminating 
Engineering Society, N. Y. Railway 
Club and the Central Railway Club. 
Mr. Daly had been associated with 
the gas industry for more than fifty 
years. , 


Sipnry W. Smairu, for five years 
connected with the San Diego Con- 
solidated Gas & Electric Company, 
San Diego, Cal., who enlisted as a 
motor mechanic in Company 20, 1st 
Regiment Motor Mechanics, Avia- 
tion Section, died at his home on 
Jan. 13 at San Francisco. Private 
Smith was invalidated home on ac- 
count of rheumatism contracted 
while recovering from scarlet fever, 
and developed pneumonia in the hos- 
pital at San Francisco. 


Henry C. Bercen, 35 years of 
age, died in Paterson, N. J., Jan. 15 
after a short illness. He had been 
employed as a meter reader by the 
Public Service Gas Company for the 
past nine years. 


Patrick Henry SHeErman died 
at his home, 135 Calyer Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Jan. 29, after a 
brief illness. He was in his thirty- 
ninth year. He was employed by the 
Brooklyn Union Gas Company. 


New Superintendent of Gov- 
ernment Plant at West Point 
Successful in Replacing 
Electric Lights with Gas 

Since the appointment of Robert 
H. Patterson, formerly with the 
Providence (R. I.) Gas Company, 
as superintendent of the Govern- 
ment plant at West Point, succeed- 
ing Ira N. Goff, who was promoted 
to a higher position with the Gov- 
ernment, 200 gas lights have been 
placed in one ‘Building, necessi- 
tating the removal of electric light 
units. 

The success of this installation 
leading to the installation of gas 
lights exclusively in this building, 
and also to the replacement of 
twelve electric heaters by an equal 
number of gas heaters. 
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Western Gas Construction 
Company Reorganized 
and Strengthened 


The Western Gas Construction 
Company, due to the number of in- 
quiries for their product, has de- 
cided to establish an Eastern office 
in New York City, and has ap- 
pointed J. Alex. Mayers, with of- 
fices at 55 William Street, New 
York, Telephone 4678, as their 
representative in that territory. 


Neither Mr. Mayers nor the com- 
pany need any introduction to the 
gas fraternity, the former having 
been their successful representative 
some years ago, and is familiar 
with their well-equipped factory, 
consisting of boiler shop, foundry 
and machine shop, which puts 
them in a position back of their 
slogan, “Everything for a Gas 
Plant.” 


The financial and engineering 
personnel of this organization has 
been radically changed during the 
past two years, and like many 
other manufacturers; they have 
been devoting that period to such 
work as is essential to carrying on 
the war, such as the manufacture 
of coke oven machinery and by- 
product apparatus, and especially 
toluol apparatus, an important fac- 
tor in winning the war. 


The Western: Gas Construction 
Company is backed by the Kop- 
pers Company of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
and therefore will get the benefit 
of the expert knowledge in the 
lines in which these two companies 
might run parallel in the coal gas 
business, besides the expert advice 
of experienced blue and carbureted 
water gas engineers well known to 
the gas industry as such. 


During past years they have 
added to and greatly improved 


their factory facilities and organi-- 


zation. These factors put them in 
the position that enables them to 
furnish up-to-date and well-built 
machinery. 


The officers of the- company are 
the same as for the Kopers com- 
pany. 

F; H. Beebe, formerly of the 
Koppers company is the local man- 
ager. C. J. Ramsberg, formerly 
assistant works engineer of the U. 
G. I. Company, now vice-president 
of the Koppers company, will act 
in a consulting capacity on water 
gas apparatus. 
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May Lay New 8-Inch Main at 
West Point 


Following the installation of a 
new coal-gas bench of sixes at the 
Government plant at West. Point, 
the construction ef an eight-inch 
main is contemplated to supply gas 
for twenty new water heaters that 
have been installed. The existing 
main is not large enough with the 
present load to also stand these 
additional heaters. 

It is expected that there will also 
be an increase in the number of 
gas appliances installed. The su- 
perintendent of this plant is Robert 
Ii. Patterson, until last October 
with the Providence (R. IL.) Gas 
Company. 


Two Gas Benches to Be Built 
at Stevens Point — Other 
Improvements Con- 
templated 


The Wisconsin Valley Electric 
Company, Stevens Point, Wis., is 
contemplating the erection of two 
additional coal gas benches and 
will make other improvements on 
their plant in the near future. 

It is the intention of the com- 
pany to modernize the plant and 
inake extra efforts during the com- 
ing season to increase their load. 


New Gas Line to Oklahoma 
City Completed 

The Oklahoma Natural Gas 
Company has completed its new 
high pressure pipe line for ‘the 
delivery of an additional supply of 
gas to Oklahoma City, from the 
Cement Oklahoma field. Gas was 
turned into the line for distribu- 
tion by the Oklahoma Gas & Elec- 
tric Company Jan. 31. 


Tampa Company Laying 
Mains 

The Tampa (Fia.) Gas Company 
is planning considerable improve- 
ments during 1919 and have already 
started a part of their work planned 
in Hyde Park, Tampa Heights and 
Ybor City. 

Roscoe Nettles, manager of the 
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company,.recently announced that in 
Hyde Park they are laying 8 and 12 
inch eal’ mains on Grand Central, 
between Magnolia and Brevard. . In 
Tampa: Heights, on Jefferson Street, 
between Palm and Michigan Ave- 
nues, 8-inch mains are being laid, 
and in Ybor City, on 12th Street, be- 
tween 8th Avenue and Michigan 
Avenue, a 6-inch main is going in. 

Mr. Nettles says these improve- 
ments, with necessary minor small 
connéctions, when completed, will 
make the gas. pressure uniformly 
“Bood and bring the service up to 
a standard that will eliminate all 
teason for complaint. 


Court Decides That Wilputte 
and Otto Coke Oven Con- 


cerns Infringed on Kop- 
pers Patent 


The United States District Court 
has sustained the Koppers Cross 
Regenerative Coke Oven patent in 
the suit by The Koppers Company 
of Pittsburgh, against the Wilputte 
Coke Oven Corporation and the 
Otto Coking Company, builders of 
“Wilputte Goke Ovens.” The de- 
cree was entered Jan. 30 and the 
court’s opinion, filed Jan. 18 in the 
United States District Court at 
Wilmington, Del., holds that “no 
other conclusion can be reached 
than that the patent is a valid pat- 
ent,” and that “the Wilputte oven 
is so like the Koppers oven that 
one hesitates to find a difference 
between them,” and that both 
claims, 1 and 5, sued on ‘have been 
infringed by the defendants.’” The 
court says that “the conclusion 
must be reached that the defend- 
ants are guilty of infringement of 
the Koppers. patent.” 

This suit was started a couple 
of, years ago in the United States 
district court, at Wilmington, Del., 
and the case was assigned to Judge 
Charles P. Orr of Pittsburgh after 
Judge Bradford of Delaware re- 
tired from the bench last spring. 
‘The argument last June took place 
in Pittsburgh and occtipied several 
days. Volumes of testimony and 
many models and other exhibits 
were submitted toythe court, and 
extensive printed and illustrated 
briefs were offered by both sides. 

The court also dismissed a coun- 
ter-claim set up by one of the de- 
fendants under a new expired pat- 
ent and held that such other patent 
“has not been infringed by the 
plaintiff,” and so the whole opinion 
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is in favor ‘of the Koppers Com- 
pany. In the<opinion it is re- 
marked that “over 80 per cent of 
all by-product coke ovens built 
within. the last ten years in the 
United States have been Koppers 
ovens and represent an investment 
of more than $50,000,000.” An in- 
junction has been ordered against 
the defendants prohibiting them 
from undertaking to build any 
more batteries of infringing ovens. 
H. B. Rust, president of the Kop- 
pers Company, states that the 
court’s opinion is so clear and posi- 
tive he believes that upon any ap- 
peal it will stand. 


Massachusetts Gas Earnings 

The combined net earnings avail- 
able for dividends of the subsidi- 
aries of the Massachusetts Gas 
Company for December were $170,- 
109, an increase of $3,678, or 2.21 
per cent, compared with the cor- 
responding 1917 month. 





Earnings of Columbia Gas & 
Electric Company 

_Directors of the Columbia Gas 
& Electric Company held a regular 
monthly meeting in Cincinnati yes- 
terday, with President A. B. Leach 
in attendance. The meetings are 
usually held in New York City. 
The regular quarterly dividend of 
1 per cent, payable Feb. 15) to 
stockholders of reeord Jan. 31, was 
declared. T. F. Wickham, treas- 
urer of the company, submitted 
the final report for the year and 
for December. The report showed 
for 12 months ended. December, 


“1918: 


Gross earnings 


Other income 


Fixed charges (Colum. G. & EL Co.). 
Surplus 





*Decrease, 


For December, 1918- 


Crees gerne Fes ee. ee et 


-Acssemrene By expenses: and taxes. 


Other income 


Surplus 





*Decrease. 


Operating expenses and taxes.......... 
Net operating SOMMINGS ie A Sia 
Total net earnings and other income... 
ROUEE  FOMUNIR. ONE. oc Shion os oie ce Gaivoes oo 


Total net earnings and other income... 
Fiame Semtae.:\ O86 yt 5. . was ks ons vpucen bos 
Fixed charges (Colum. G. & El. Co.)..... 
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THe Western States Gas & 
Exrecrric Company reports Decem- 
ber gross $162,765, inc., $28,260; net 
after taxes $71,019, inc. $13,764; 
surplus after charges $40,081, inc. 
$10,132; twelve months gross $1,- 
628,995, inc. $226,126; net after 
taxes $649,615, inc. $15,684; surplus 
after charges $275,989, dec. $60,566. 


Tue Pacrric Gas & ELeEctric 
Company declared the regular quar- 
terly dividends of $1.50 on the ist 
preferred and original preferred 
stock, both payable Feb. 15 to stock 
of record Jan. 31. 


Tue Citizens’ Gas Licut Com- 
PANY, Organized Jan. 3 at Calais, 
Me. Capital stock, $50,000 ; all com- 
mon; paid in $30, par value, $10: 
shares. subscribed, three. President, 
Walter N» Minir, Calais; treasurer, 
John C. McFaul, Calais; clerk, James 
M. Beckett; directors, the above. 
Purposes, a general business in the 
manufacture and sale of gas. 


Tue Kansas Gas & ELECTRIC 


Licht Company earns the interest 
on its first mortgage bonds more than 
twice. Last year’s gross earnings 
were $2,055,405, an increase of 
$300,000 over 1917. More than half 
of this increase was saved for net, 
which was $656,587, compared with 
$486,579 in 1917. Total interest 
charges were $371,214, about one- 
third of this being interest on float- 
ing debt owed by the company, to 
the American Power and Light which 
controls it. The balance after 
charges covered the dividend on pre- 
ferred stock more than twice. 


Increase 
..++ $11,451,862.83 $590,532.14 
wae 5.873,180.38 232,643.26 
na th 5,578,682.45 257,888.88 
Tex 1,969,654.06 25,330.56 
Pe 7,548,336.51 383,219.44 
Jae 3,636,160.70 121,672.15 
713,350.00 *3,915.59 
ows 3,198,825.72 265,462.88 
Increase 
.2-.  $1,123,844.04 *$1 242.36 
ps 507,102.05 *76,189.03 
ahh 616,741.99 74,946.67 
pews 167,755.23 2,369.81 
sifes 784,497.22 77,316.48 
ve 294,210.13 5,733.08 
59,445.83 *387.50 
oe 420,841.26 71,970.90 
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Conducted by Business Department of American Gas Engineering Journal 


The Use of Proper Brick for 
Gas Machines Is Important 
Gas machines require a special 

brick to produce the best results. 
They must be ef a composition 
that will heat entirely throughout. 
which has been the objection to a 
regular fire brick. A fire brick is 
made to resist heat, is very porous, 
and therefore a slow conductor of 
heat units, requiring much time to 
be heated to the centre, and when 
hot, for the same reason is slow 
to give off heat. 

A checker brick is made to ab- 
sorb and impart heat units rapidly, 
being solid and of close texture are 
quick conductors of heat, and re- 
spond instantaneously to the re- 
verse action of the machine on the 
checker shell. 

Fallston Special Checker Brick 
are made from high grade fire clay, 
compounded with other refractory 
materials and burned for thirteen 
days at 2,200 deg. Fahr., almost but 
not quite the point of vitrification, 
under the careful supervision of a 
ceramic engineer; being machine 
made, under great pressure, are 
compact, uniform in size and 
weight, and are_ exceptionally 
straight and clean cut on all edges, 
smooth surface and less porous 
than any brick sold for the pur- 
pose. 

The perfect workmanship of the 
Fallston Brick assures a perfect 
checker shell, that will not sag or 
tumble, maintaining a clear gas- 
way and maximum production. 


CrrecLe Brick 


Fallston Special Circle Brick, for 
lining gas machines, are true to 
measurement, perfect on all edges, 
will lay close making narrow joint 
and requiring very little cement. 

In the manufacture of Fallston 
Circle Brick, particular attention is 
given to the inner surface being 
made smooth, hard and abrasive. 
Clinkers have little chance on this 
hning, and when accumulated can 
be knocked off without damage to 
the structure. 


Faliston Circle Brick are made 
from the same mineral<as Fallston 
Checker Brick, and will therefore 
give off heat from every square 
inch of wall surface; materially as- 
sisting the work of the Checker 
Shell. 

ANALYSIS 


“Fallston” Fire Clay, 
point, 3,074 deg. Fahr. 

“Fallston” Gas Brick, softening 
point, 2,777 deg. Fahr. 

Size of brick 9 x 4% x 2%; 
Weight, 7 pounds each or 3% tons 
per 1,000; Minimum car contains 
10,000 brick. 

Mr. J. Blair Cuthbert, Bourse 
Building, Philadelphia, Pa., is the 
sole distributor of these brick and 
will be glad to send a sample to 
any gas man on request. 


fusing 


‘ Method of Determining the 


Quantity of Tar Carried by 
Coal Gas at Different 
Stages of Condensation 


A bulletin No. 35 has been recently 
issued by the Steere Engineering 
Company, Detroit, Mich, devoted to 
tar cameras, for colorimetric tar de- 
termination. The problem of mak- 
ing quantitative determination of the 
suspended matter carried by gases 
has in the past given no end of 
trouble. 

The Steere Engineering Company 
method has been worked out for 
determining the quantity of tar car- 
ried by “coal gas at the different 
stages of tion, and has also 
been fourid equally valuable for de- 
termining? the-quantity of suspended 
matter. carried. by any gas or the 
atmosphere. They call this appa- 
ratus the*“Far Camera,” because of 
the stain left by the tar taken from 
the sample of the gas under test. 

They do not claim that the “Tar 
Camera” will eliminate all gas plant 
trouble, but it does furnish simple 
means of detecting it and studying 
its causes. 

In plants subject to naphthalene 
trouble, it is especially important that 





a close watch be kept on the quantity 
of light tars carried into the am 
monia scrubber. These tars are 
saturated with naphthalene when they 
enter the ammonia scrubber and 
come in contact with the ammoniacal 
scrubbing liquor. Phenols are dis 
solved out of the tars by the am- 
monia, forming salts more soluble in 
water than the phenols. Phenols are 


_very good solvents of naphthalene. 


The inevitable result, therefore, 
when phenols are dissolved out of 
the tar, is to supersaturate the gas 
with the naphthalene set free. 


This is the reason that gas tested 
after the ammonia scrubber shows 
more naphthalene than gas entering 
the scrubber. 

The answer is to keep the quantity 
of tar carried by the gas at this point 
at a minimum. 


As a further illustration of the 
many problems that may be studied 
by the tar camera, consider the in- 
creased life of the purifying sponge 
if it were not fouled with light tars. 

The construction of the tar 
camera is made entirely of aluminum 
—including the cock. Aluminum 
will not.corrode or be affected by any 
of the constituents of the gas. 


Where the gas is under pressure, 
it is only necessary to screw the tar 
camera into the apparatus at thd 
point to be tested. The outlet of the 
camera into the apparatus at the 
meter, or measuring bottles, with 
rubber tubing. 

When the gas is under vacuum, it 
is usually simplest to use aspirators. 
If standard aspirator bottles of one 
or one-half cu. ft. capacity are used, 
the test meter is not necessary, as 
the gas is measured as it is drawn 
into the aspirator. 

These same aspirator bottles can 
also be used in place of the test 
meter for measuring the gas when 
it is under pressure. 

The bulletin also contains many 
tables and charts all of which are 
extremely valuable to the official in 
charge of manufacture. 

The bulletin will be sent to anyone 
on request. 
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ESTABLISHED 1855 


McDONALD METERS 


NOTED FOR ACCURACY 








Consumers’ Meters, Regular and Prepayment. Station 
Meter Work of Every Description. Meters Repaired. 
Meter Provers. Correspondence Solicited. 


D. McDONALD & CO. 
ALBANY, N. Y. 
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THE MARYLAND METER > 


“B” METERS 





| For Increased Capacity under 


| Slow Speed Operation 
| 
| ARTIFICIAL AND NATURAL 
GAS METERS, PREPAY- 
MENT METERS, STATION 
METERS, METER PROVERS, 
COMPLAINT METERS, &c. 
Lessens Maintenance SPECIAL ATTENTION TO 


REPAIR WORK 





Dependable Accuracy 








With Sprague Meters it saves | 


65 percent of the upkeep costs. Figure 
it on the years’ installations MARYLAND METER WORKS 
—then write for proof. OF 


AMERICAN METER CO., Inc. 


SPRAGUE METER COMPANY wrasse 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. N. W. Representative—Northwest Gas & Electric 


| Equi, t Co., 412- Bldg., t ‘ 
' Los Angeles, Cal., Davenport, Ia., San Francisco, Cal , ee See ee oe Se, Oe 
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Advantages of the 


Needham High Pressure Gas Apparatus 


Over Air Blast and Low Pressure Gas 


IL‘ does not depend upon the worxer’s judgment for correct aeration 


of flame; but assures every ope-ator the highest efficiency possible 
at all times. 


It is not affected by the constantly varying pressure in the gas or air 
lines; but gives each appliance a constant supply of the correct mixture 


at a constant pressure, independent of the varying number of appliances 
in use. 


No adjustment of burners is necessary, the correct ratio of gas and 
air is always maintained, therefore the same temperature, uniformity 
and speed can be depended upon, day in and day out. 


No damaged products through oxidation from over aeration can occur. 


Perfect mixture in correct proportion is always discharged through the 
burners. 


There is no possibility of an explosive mixture in the service through 
design or errors in coupling up an air branch to the gas service. 


A saving of time and increase of production, by eliminating adjustment. 
A guaranteed operating economy or equivalent increase in production. 


The Needham System contains neither diaphragms, cams, springs nor 
other weak mechanical constructions. It is a device designed for the 


workshop and not built on theory, but on practical experience for 
practical men. 


If any of your consumers are considering better methods to improve 
their product or to increase their efficiency, you should fully co-oper- 
ate with them and advise them to fully consider the advantages of the 
Needham High Pressure Gas System. 








THE NEEDHAM SYSTEM IS A ONE PIPE, SINGLE VALVE 
CONTROL METHOD OF APPLICATION, EACH WORKER AC- 
COMPLISHING EQUAL RESULTS AS THE MOST SKILLED, 
IMPOSSIBLE WITH TWO VALVE CONTROL. 


We Solicit Your Difficult Problems 


Needham Gas Appliance Company, Inc. 


150 Lafayette Street Near Canal Street New York City 
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